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BRANCH OFPICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND: 
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CHARLES TURNER, Esaqa., MP., 


CHAIRMAN IN LONDON: 
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Total ANNUAL REVENUE exceeds £450,000. 
Accumulated FUNDS IN HAND, over £350,000. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


The following details will best show the progress and 
ition of the FIRE DEPARTMENT of the ROYAL 
SURANCE COMPANY. 


The Receiptof FIRE PREMIUMS has been as follows :— 


1851 . . . £52,673 1857 . . . £175,049 
1853, . . 112,564 1859 . . . 228,314 
1855 . . . 130,060 1861 . . . 292,402 





Placing the Company among the very largest Offices in 
the Kingdom. The Fire Revenue has been enhanced, 
in three years, by the enormous sum of more than £96,000. 


Moreover the latest Parliamentary Return of Insurance 
Tax paid to the Inland Revenue Office (ordered to be printed 
by the House Commons, 8th July, 1862) exhibits the 

OYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, as respects increase 
of business, at the HEAD OF ALL the Insurance Offices. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


The Rapid Progress and position of this Branch will be 
best shown by the following Statement of the New Life 
Business effected for the 


New Premiums. | Year. New Premiums. 
. . £3,378 18 5|1857 . . .£10,270 8 6 
1853 . . . 509919 10)18659 . . . 13,086 8 5 
1855 . . . 5,909 18 6/|1861 . - 16,627 18 0 


The ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY has published 
a full account of the investigation into the Assets and 
Liabilities of its Life Department, in as plain and in- 
—— & manner as the abstruseness of the subject 
admitted, together with the entire statements and valua- 
tions necessary for that purpose.—This Statement can be 
obtained on application. 


From the extensive Notices of this Pamphlet and its 
accompanying Diagrams, which have appeared in the 
leading Periodicals of the day, it has largely attracted 
the attention of the Public in all parts of the United 
Kingdom, as well as abroad. A most satisfactory and 
conclusive evidence that such is the case, is afforded by 
the fact, that the sum assured by New Policies in the year 
1861 amounts to the enormous sum of Har a MILuironw 
Strerx.re, and that the rate of progress during the present 
year is far more considerable than even this enormous 
advance. 

Moreover the mortality experienced hitherto is s0 much 
less than the ‘‘ Expectation of Life’’ would indicate, that, 
after debiting every Claim, and paying every expense 
incurred on the Life Branch during the year, it is found 
that the balance shows an increase to the Life Fund in 
the year 1861 alone of more than 70 per cent. of the Total 
Premiums (for Renewals as well as New Policies) received 
for the period. 


Large Bonuses declared 1855 and 1860—£2 per Cent. 
per Annum. 
THE GREATEST BONUS EVER CONTINU 
DECLARED BY ANY CO PANY. = 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES. — Drvistow or Prorrrs 
every Five Years to Policies then in existence two entire 
years. 

*,* Expenses chiefly borne by the Fire Branch, in order 
to increase the Bonus to be returned, 
SEcURITY FoR Born Free anv Lire Brancurs—Carrrat, 
TWO MILLIONS STERLING. 


Year. 
1851 . 
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The LIVERPOOL and LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Established in 1836.—Empowered by Special Acts of 


Parliament. . 
Offices :—1, Dale Street, Liverpool; 20 and 21, Poultry, 
London, ° 


The ANNUAL REPORT for the past year shows the 
following results—to which the attention of the public is 
requested, as evidencing the progress and position of the 
Company. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS ... .. . £1,417,908 8s, 4d. 


Annual Premiums in the Fire Department . £436,065 
Annual Premiums in the Life Department - £138,703 
Accumulated Life Reserve ° ° . . £841,540 


The liability of Proprietors is unlimited. 


SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. 
JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary, London. 





OCK LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
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ACCUMULATED FUND .... ... £3,161,252 4 0 





Copies of the ANNUAL REPORTS and BALANCE SHERTS, as 
well as of the PERIODICAL VALUATION ACCOUNTS, TABLES OF 
RATES, and every information, to be obtained on application to 


JOHN GODDARD, Actuary. 
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COMPANY. 
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Port Adelaide, Gawler, Robe, Kadina, and Wallaroo. Approved 
Drafts negotiated and sent for collection. 

Every description of banking, business conducted with Victoria, 
New South Wales, and the other Australian Colonies, through 


the Company’s Agents, 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


London, 54, Broad Street, E.C. 
March, $ist, 1363, 





NTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF 


LONDON.—THE FIRST NUMBER OF THE JOURNAL OF 

THE SOCIETY is now ready, and contains the following Papers, 
which have been read before the Society :— 

1, ON THE STUDY OF ANTHROPOLOGY. By Dr. James Hunt, 

F.S.A. (President.) 

2, ON THE INDIAN TRIBES OF LORETO. By Prof. Raimondi., 

8. A DAY AMONGST THE FANS. By Capt. Burton, V.P. 

4. HUMAN REMAINS FROM ABBEVILLE. By A. Tylor, F.G.S., 


5. NOTES ow A CASE OF MICROCEPHALY. ByR.T. Gore, Esq., 


6. REPORTS OF THE DISCUSSIONS OF THE SocTETY, &c., &e. 

Prof. Waitz’s work, “ Anthropologie der Naturvolker,” is now 
ia vm press, Some Memoirs are also being prepared for pub- 

cation. 

Subscription to the whole of the Publications of the Society, 
£2 annually. Gentlemen wishing to me Fellows of the 
Society may receive further particulars on application to 


C. CARTER BLAKE, Hon. Sec., 
4, St. Martin’s Place, Trafalgar Square. 


ROxAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVEN- 


TION OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS, 
Patron— 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
President— 
The Right Hon, the Eart or HARRoweBYy, K.G. 
Vice-Presidents— 
His Grace the Duke of Beaufort. | The Rt. Hon. and Rt. Rev. Lord 
The Rt. Hon. the Earl of Essex. Auckland, Lord Bishop of 
The Rt. Hon. the Earl of! Bath and Wells. 
Paattesbury. The Rt. Rev. the Lord Bishop of 
The Rt. Hon. the Earl Stanhope. Lichfield. 
The Rt. Hon, the Earlof Lanes- | The Rt. Rev, the Lord Bishop of 


borough. Oxford. 

The Rt. Hon, the Earl of Car- | William A. Mackinnon, Esq., 
narvon, | MP. PLRLS., F.S.A, 
Treasurer—SAMUFL GURNEY, Esq., M.P. 

The ANNUAL SERMON will be preached by the Rev. F. 

DENISON MAURICE, M.A., on WEDNESDAY, the 13th of May, 

roximo, in the Church of St, Martin-in-the-Fields, Trafalgar 

Square ; Service to commence at Three o'clock, 2™, 

e ANNUAL MEETING will be held in ‘St. James’s Hall, 

nt Street, on THURSDAY, the 28th of May, proximo, when 

the President, the Right Hon.the EarL or HARROWBY, assisted 

by several Noblemen and Gentlemen, will conduct the proceed- 

ings. The Chair will be taken at One o’clock precisely. Further 

jcnlars will be advertised, and cards of admission may be 


ad of 
12, Pall Mall, 8. W. 





JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 





ONDON LIBRARY, 12, St. James’s 
Square, London, S8.W. 
PRESIDENT—The Earl of CLARENDON. 


The following are the Terms of Admission to this Library, 
which contains 80,000 volumes of Ancient and Modern Litera- 
ture, in various languages: Subscription, a year, or £34 

0) 


year with entrance f £6; life membership, Fifteen 
yolumes are ed to country, and ten to town, members. 
-room open from ten to six, 
* Prospectuses on application, 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 
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“THE READER” 


Is wow Reavy, Price le, 5d, 


THE READER: 


A Review of Literature, Science, and Art. 
EVERY SATURDAY, 
Prics Fourrgsnce; Stamwprp Fiverence. 





HE object of “THE READER” is to supply 

the long-felt want of a First-class Literary News- 

paper, equal in literary merit and general ability to the 
political press of London. é 

Without any wishto depreciate the merits of other jour- 
nals which have attempted a somewhat similar object, the 
proprietors of ‘‘THE READER”’ considered that this 
object had not yet been attained; and the success of 
“THE READER” roses that in this opinion they were 
not singular. ‘‘ THE READER” commands the services 
of distinguished writers in every branch of Literature and 
Science, so that each subject is, as far as possible, treated 
by critics whose names cannot fail to carry weight on 
the special topic of which they write. The desire of the 
Proprietors is to have every work of note reviewed simp! 
and solely on its own merits. Totally unconnected wit 
any publishing firm, ** THE READER” will show equal 
favour to all works of sterling worth, without caring 
through what channel they come before the public, 
og be a trustworthy guide for the book-seeking 

ublic. 

. In the arrangements of ‘‘THE READER,”’ the follow- 
ing system has been adopted. Each number contains a 
full and detailed list of all books and pamphlets published 
during the week, a their prices, size, number of 
pages, maps, &c., and, wherever it is desirable, each 
publication is accompanied by a short descriptive notice. 
All works deserving further consideration are reviewed 
at length within a week or two of publication. The 
especial attention devoted by ‘“‘ THE READER” to 
Foreign Literature enables its readers to keep themselves 
acquainted with every work of interest published on the 
Continent or in America, 

Copious and accurate Reports are furnished of all 
Scientific Discoveries, presented in such a form as to 
render them interesting and intelligible to the general 

ublic. 

Topics of Musical, Artistic, or Dramatic interest are 
discussed in ‘‘ THE READER” in separate and original 
articles, which, it is hoped, are found to be not only 
valuable, but interesting, as pieces of criticism, even by 
those persons unacquainted with the special subject. 

Correspondence on all Literary and Scientific topics, 
from writers of note, finds a place in ‘*‘* THE READER.,’’ 


“THE READER” is likewise issued in Moyratiy 
Parts, four of which are published—that for January 
at 1s. 9d., and those for February, March, and April, 
each at Is. 5d. 

Amongst the ContrrsuTors fo these will be 
. Sound i—_ 


Rev. Canon and Prof. Stan- | T. Hughes, Esq., B.A. 
ley, D.D. (Oxford Univ.). | J. M. Ludlow, Esq. 
Rev. Mark Pattison, B.D. E. Dicey, Esq., B.A. 
(RectorofLincolnCollege). | A. V. Dicey, Esq., M.A. 
Rev. Prof. Rawlinson, M.A. | John Martineau, Esq., M.A. 
(Oxford University). Rev. J. E. B. Mayor, M.A. 
Professor Rolleston, D.M. | E. V. Neale, Esq., M.A. 
(Oxford University). | Colonel A. L. Cole, C.B. 
Professor H. J. Stephen Rev. F. D. Maurice, M.A. 
Smith,M.A. (Oxford Univ.) | Rev. Llewellyn Davies, M.A. 
Rev. Prof. Charles Kingsley | Rev. C. P. Chretien, M.A. 
(Cambridge University). | G. Shaw Lefevre, Esq., M.A. 
Reverend Professor Brewer | Laurence Oliphant, Esq. 
(King’s College, London). | F. J. Furnivall, Esq., M.A. 
Professor F. Hall (King’s | Francis Galton, Fsq.,F.R.8. 
College, London). |'Tom Taylor, Fsq., M.A. 
Professor D. Masson (Uni- Lowes Dickinson, Esq. 
versity College, London). | Dr. F. D. Dyster. 
Professor Goldstiicker (Uni- | H. Kingsley, Esq. 
versity College, London). Dr. Reginald E. Thompson. 
Prince Frederick of Schles- , Meredith Townsend, Esq. 
wig- Holstein. John Westlake, Esq., M.A. 
Viscount Bury, M.P. H. T. Riley, Eeq., M.A. 
Frederic Harrison, Esq.M.A. | J. L. Roget, Esq., M.A. 
D. B. Lathbury, Esq., M.A. | P. 8. Worsley, Esq., M.A. 
R. B. Litchfield, Esq., B.A. | F. C. Penrose, Esq., M.A. 
J.N. Lockyer, Esq.,F.R.A.8. | J. R. Seeley, Esq., M.A. 
John Lubbock, Esq., F.R.S8. | H. R. Fox Bourne, Esq. 
C. Carter Blake, Esq. C. B. Cayley, Esq. 





W. M. Bucknall, Esq. | Mrs. Gaskell. 
(Board of Trade). Miss Craig. 
And Others. 


-_— -—----  -— — —* 


Lorpon: Published at 112, Fleet Street. 
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THIS DAY, AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS, 


Two Volumes, crown 8vo., cloth, 12s., 


SIX MONTHS IN THE FEDERAL STATES. 


“By 


EDWARD DICEY, 


Author of ‘‘Memorr or Cavovr,”’ &c. 





MACMILLAN & CO, LON 


DON AND CAMBRIDGE 





The Quarterly Review, 


No. CCXXVL., is now published, 


CONTENTS: 
I, INDUSTRIAL RESOURCES OF INDIA. 
Il. THE AMERICAN STRUGGLE—FORT SUMTER TO 
FREDERICKSBURG. 
III, HISTORY OF CYCLOP-ZDIAS, 
IV. SALMON REARING, FISHING, AND PROTECTING. 
V. BIBLICAL CRITICISM—COLENSO AND DAVIDSON. 
VI, POLAND. 
VII, SENSATION NOVELS. 
VIII, KINGLAKE’S HISTORY OF THE CRIMEA. 





Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Blackwood’s Magazine, 


for MAY 1868, No. DLXXI, Price 2s, 6d, 


CONTENTS, 


WILSON’S PREHISTORIC MAN, 
CAXTONIANA.—Part XVI. 

No. 22.—On certain Principles of Art in Works of Imagination, 
THE LIFE OF GENERAL SIR HOWARD DOUGLAS, Barr. 
ITALIAN BRIGANDAGE, 

LUDWIG UHLAND. 

MY INVESTMENT IN THE FAR WEST. 

THE LANDSCAPE OF ANCIENT ITALY, AS DELINEATED 
IN THE POMPEIAN PAINTINGS, 





' AMERICAN STATE PAPERS, 


THE BUDGET, 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





THE FINE ART EXHIBITIONS OF THE SEASON, 


The Art-Journal for May, 


(price 2s. 6d.), contains :— 


NOTICES of*the ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION, tho 
FRENCH EXHIBITION, and those of the Societies of 
BRITISH ARTISTS and FEMALE ARTISTS, 

THE REVIVAL of the FINE ARTS in the EIGHTEENTH 
and NINETEENTH CENTURIES. By the CAVALIERE 
MIGLIARINI, 

BRITISH ARTISTS—ABRAHAM COOPER, R.A, By JAMES 
DAFFORNE. Illustrated. 

PRINCE CONSORT MEMORIAL, 

HISTORY of CARICATURE and of GROTESQUE in ART, By 
THOMAS WRIGHT, F.S.A. Illustrated, 

THE ROYAL WEDDING PRESENTS. 

MACHINERY EMPLOYED in ART-MANUFACTURES. By 
ROBERT HwuNT, F.R.S, 

THE HARD WOODS USED in TURNERY and WOOD- 
ENGRAVING, By P. L. Stumonpbs, &c., &c. 

F Joubert after We Etty, Kann Dido and Ainess leaving 

Carthage on the Morning of the Chase,” by the late J.T. Will- 


more, A.R.A.; “‘The Prisoner of Love,” by W. Koffe, from the 
statue by G. Fontana, 


The Part alsoincludes the fourteenth portion of the Illustrated 
Catalogue of the International Exhibition, in which are com- 
prised specimens of Worcester and Coalport Porcelain, Silver- 
work, Jewel , Terraco Chandeliers, Fans, Picture Frames, 
Ironwork, Cabinet-work, Stoves, Pianofortes, Carpets, Clock- 
cases, &c., &c, 





London: Jamwzs 8. Virtvuz, 26, Ivy Lane, 





This Day, handsomely printed in 4to., with Two Illustrations by J. Nort Paton, R.A., and Initial 
Letters to each Chapter, price 7s. 6d., 


THE WATER BABIES. 


A FAIRY TALE FOR A LAND BABY. 
By CHARLES KINGSLEY, M.A., 


Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen and the Prince of Wales, Professor of Modern History in the University 
of Cambridge, and Rector of Eversley. 





MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON AND CAMBRIDGE. 





THE . 


Law M ine and Law Review 


for MAY, being No. 29 of the Unrrep New Szrrss, is this 
day published, price 5s., and contains :—1. Discipline of 
the Bar—2. The Rights, Disabilities, and Usages of the 
Ancient English Peasantry, Part VI.—3. Accord and 
Satisfaction—4. May’s Constitutional History of England 
—5, Administration to Foreigners Dying in England— 


_ 6. Friedrich Carl Von Savigny—7. The Alabama— 


8. Lord Mackenzie on Roman Law—9. Judicial Sta- 
tistics, 





London: Burrerworrns, 7, Fleet Street, Her Majesty’s 
Law Publishers. 





The Pupil Teacher. 


No. LXVIII. Price Threepence. 


CONTENTS. 
EDUCATION IN AMERICA. 
THE TEACHER AS A TALKER, 
THE WHITE OR BARN OWL—Strix Flammea, 
CRITICISMS, 
NOTES OF LESSONS. 
NOTES AND QUERIES. 
INTELLIGENCE. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
NOTICES OF BOOKS. 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





B, BLAKE, 421, Strand. 





This day, handsomely printed and bound in 18mo. with Vignette by J. Nort Paton, R.A., 
and Initial Letters to Each Story, price 4s. 6d., 


THE FAIRY BOOK, 


THE BEST POPULAR FAIRY STORIES SELECTED AND RENDERED ANEW, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


*,* This forms one of “ Taz Gorpen Treasury Serres,” and may be had in morocco, price 7s. 6d., 
or morocco extra, 10s. 6d. 





MACMILLAN & CO, LONDON AND CAMBRIDGE. 
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Published Quarterly, at the price of 4s. each, or 12s, 
Annually, prepaid, free by post. 


On the First of May will be Published the first Number of 


The Anthropological Review, 


AND 
JOURNAL 
OF THE 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. — 


THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL REVIEW is an effort to 
supply a want which has long been felt Py alt who 
have directed any serious attention to the philosophy or 
natural history of Man. It will be a repository of facta, 
an arena for discussion, and a medium of communication 
between Anthropologists and travellers all over the world. 
All relevant subjects will receive, in its pages, a free and 
fair consideration, irrespective of party or personal feel- 
ings, and it will be the aim of the Editors to see that 
every question is discussed ging on its merits, and that 
every shade of opinion shall be able to command a fair 
and adequate representation. ; 

* Neither will the work be a merely passive recipient of 
the communications of the learned, or of the facts brought 
to light by travellers and explorers. . It will actively seek, 
by every available means, to promote the study of Man 
‘*in all his leading aspects, physical, mental, and his- 
torical; to investigate the laws of his origin and pro- 
gress ; to ascertain his place in nature and his relations 
to the inferior forms of life; and to attain these objects 
by patient investigation, careful induction, and the en- 
couragement of all researches tending to establish a de 
facto science of man.’’ 


As a means of attaining these objects it will contain :— 


I. The Official Reports of the Meetings of the Anthropo- 
logical mee of London. 

Il. Summaries of the chief points of interest in the Proceed- 

ings of other Societies having similar objeets in view. 

III. Original Articles, or Translations of Original Communi- 

cations in Foreign Languages, 

IV. Reviews of the principal British and Foreign Works on 

Anthropology. 

V. Bibliographical Notices. ; 

VI. Miscellaneous Anthropological Intelligence. 

The ‘‘AnTHROPOLOGICAL REviEw”’ is published on 
the Ist of May, August, November, and February. 
The Price to Annual Subscribers is Twelve Shillings, 
Post free. Single Numbers, Four Shillings. ; 

Books intended for review, and all Communications 
relating to the Journal, to be addressed to ‘* The Editors,’’ 
care of Messrs. Triiswer & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, to 
whom also all Advertisements and Business Communi- 
cations may be addressed. ; 

ADVERTISEMENTS must be sent in a fortnight before the 
day of publication. 








CONTENTS. 


ON THE STUDY OF ANTHROPOLOGY, By Dr. JAMES 
Hunt, F.S.A., President A.S.L. 


WILD MEN _AND BEAST CHILDREN. By E. BURNE- 
TYLOR, F.A.S.L. 
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THE PRAIRIE TRAVELLER. 

OWEN ON THE LIMBS OF THE GORILLA, 

MAN AND BEAST. By ANTHROPOS. 

DUNN’S MEDICAL PSYCHOLOGY. 

HUMAN REMAINS FROM MOULIN-QUIGNON, By A. 
TyLor, Esq., F.G.S. 


NOTES OF ‘ gy OF MICROCEPHALY, By R. T. Gorz, 


MISCELLANEA ANTHROPOLOGICA, 
DISCUSSIONS BEFORE THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY, 





Trisyer & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London. 


The Intellectual Observer: 


REVIEW OF NATURAL HISTORY, MICROSCOPIC RE- 
SEARCH, AND RECREATIVE SCIENCE. Published Monthly, 
price One Shilling, Niustrated, No. XVI, MAY, 1868. 


CONTENTS: 
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(Withe Tinted Plate.) 
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ON THE CLASSIFICATION OF BOOKS. 


OTWITHSTANDING that appalling 
multitudinousness of books on which we 
commented some time ago, there is, as we 
then hinted, a method by which a student 
may form for himself some considerable ac- 
quaintance with the course and nature of the 
world’s literature, or, at least, with the litera- 
ture of his own nation. This is possible if, 
instead of meaning by the name ‘‘ Literature” 
the entire series of books and compositions of 
all sorts that have been produced in the 
world, or in any one nation, from first to 
last, we understand by it only a certain 
selected proportion of those books or com- 
itions. 

Such a restriction of the meaning of the 
word ‘‘ Literature” has been actually pro- 
posed. De Quincey, in one of his essays, 
after ing those calculations, which we 

uoted from him, of the enormous size and 

e rapid increase of the universal library of 
Europe, proceeds to assuage the panic which 
such calculations must cause, by advocating 
a distinction between the popular and the 
philosophical sense of the word Literature. 
** Tn a popular use,” he says, “it is a mere 
term of convenience for expressing inclu- 
sively the total books ina language. In this 
sense, a dictionary, a grammar, a spelling- 
book, an almanac, a pharmacopeeia, a Par- 
liamentary report, a system of farriery, a 
treatise on bilhards, the Court Calendar, &c., 
belong to literature.” In order to construct 
a definition of Literature which, by excluding 
all such books as these, should narrow the 
dimensions of true Literature in every coun- 
by, he proposes, in accordance with a notion 
which he derived from Wordsworth, to 
establish a distinction between Books of 
Knowledge and Books of Power. All ‘‘books 
of knowledge,” however valuable—all books 
whose main object is to communicate instruc- 
tion, science, or information—he would ex- 
clude from Literature proper; by which he 
would then understand only ‘books of 
power”’—books so written, presenting such 
a combination of form am matter, as to 


has been, or to narrate what actua 


communicate to the mind, in the act of read- 
ing them, a feeling of enthusiasm, of intel- 
lectual and spiritual elation, of subtle and 
indescribable rousing of stre In other 
words, he would make Literature one of the 
Fine Arts, and the most difficult and sublime 
among them. 

This distinction is useful and ive, 
but perhaps not poe wer) aN recise. 
Many so-called ‘‘ books of knowledge,’ many 
works of scientific exposition, or of special 
information, exhibit qualities which entitle 
them to rank in Literature, considered 
even as a fine art; and the term “‘ books of 
power,” though not unintelligible, is too 
vague for constant use. On the whole, it 
may be best to adopt that more popular mode 
of restricting the meaning of Literature 
which would arise from simply recollecting 
that while, in one sense, the total books in a 
language are called its literature, in another 
this term may be applied to the best books 
in the language of all the leading kinds. 


Many classifications of books have been 
proposed; but by far the best classifica- 
tion is that suggested by Bacon in his ‘‘ Ad- 
vancement of Tentaing:™ where he says, 
** The parts of Learning ”’ (i. e., the kinds of 
Literature) ‘‘ have reference to the three parts 
of man’s Understanding, which is the seat 
of Learning—History to his Memory ; Poesy 
to his Imagination; and Philosophy to his 
Reason.” is threefold distribution of all 
intellectual exercise, and, consequently, of 
all Literature, by Bacon—into (1) History or 
Historical Literature, (2) Philosophy or 
Philosophical Literature, and (3) Poetry or 
Poetical Literature—has often been objected 
to; but none has yet been proposed ether 
more scientific or that will better stand the 
test of use. It is founded on the considera- 
tion of the mind intellectually, as a thing of 
the three leading faculties, or moods—that 
of Memory, that of Reason, and that of 
Imagination. All Literature produced by 
the mind more particularly in its act or 
mood of remembering it proposes to call 
Historical Literature; all Literature having 
reference more particularly to the discursive 
mood of the mind, or the mind in the act of 
speculating or reasoning, it proposes to call 
Philosophical, or, let us say, Expository 
Literature ; and all Literature appertaining to 
the mind chiefly in the mood of Imagination 
it calls Poetry or Imaginative Literature. 
The grounds of the classification may look 
subtle, but it is astonishing how solid theclas- 
sification turns out in practice. To suit it 
for use, as applied to the historical study of 
our own, or of any other Literature, there 
need be proposed only one extension; and 
that is to add a fourth great department of 
Literature, under the name of Practical or 
Argumentative or Oratorical Literature; or 
the Literature of Social Controversy. In 
this department would be included all books 
having for their or we the direct stimula- 
tion either of individual minds, or of society 
at large, towards some end or course of con- 
duct—most pamphlets, for example, and 
sermons or other orations, and writings 
having the character of pleadings. The name 
‘* Pamphlet Literature” might serve, in a 
general way, to indicate the nature of this 
whole class of writings, a prominent position 
in which is now occupied by articles in 
periodicals and newspapers. 

Let us see more in detail how this four- 
fold distribution of Literature might be ap- 
plied to the classification of Books or Compo- 
sitions. 


I. HisrortcAL LITERATURE.—Under this 
head are included all writings whose purpose 
it is mainly to describe what _— is or 

y has 
pm sae in any department of nature. Its 
subdivisions or gradations might be as fol- 
lows :—(1) Descriptions of Objects—whether 
in the world of Natural History, such as 
Minerals, Plants, Animals, Rivers, Moun- 
tains, Cataracts, &c., up to Scenes or Land- 
scapes; or in the world of human life and 
habit, such as Houses, Implements, Streets, 








Pictures, the faces and of men, or 
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even their gestures and feelings, and customs. 
There are writings giving such descriptions 
of objects individually or in series—many 
books of Natural History, for example, and 
Guide Books to Cities, Picture Galleries, and 
Museums. (2) Voyages and Travels.—Under 
this name is comprehended a numerous and 
well-defined class of books, differing from 
the former chiefly in this, that the business of 
description is here practised on a more ex- 
tensive scale, with more of connexion and 
deliberate art, and with more of the interest 
of personal adventure inwrought with the 
writing. Books of Voyages and Travel 
might be farther classified convenientl 
according to the of the earth to whi 
they refer. (3) Diaries, Personal and Mis- 
cellaneous Journals, Letters of Contemporary 
Gossip, &c.—There is in every modern Litera- 
ture a considerable number of such writings, 
more or less interesting, and ishi 
materials for Biography and History. (4) 
Bicgraphies, or Lives of Individual Men 
and Women, written by themselves (Auto- 
biographies) or by others. (5) Histories, 
more expressly so called; in which either 
the whole lives and careers of nations or 
empires are narrated, or the narrative is con- 
fined to a certain period; or some one set or 
series of social phenomena is selected and 
made the subject of a narrative—Histories of 
Literature, Histories of Art, Histories of 
Science, &c., &c. Now, though it is chiefly 
in the last two of these subdivisions, or 
among Biographies and Histories more ex- 
pressly so called, that we find, in any nation, 
those classics, masterpieces, or ‘ ks of 
power,” which answer to our idea of Litera- 
ture as a fine art, yet instances might be 
given of writings in the lower and simpler 
subdivisions of the general department of 
Historical or Descriptive Literature to which 
we cannot refuse the admiration due to 
literary art. 

Il, POSITORY, SCIENTIFIC, AND SPEcU- 
LATIVE LITERATURE.—Under this head are 
included all those writings, so numerous in 
every civilized country, whose purpose it is 
not merely to describe objects and events as 
they have been in nature, but to explain and 
set forth the conclusions, opinions, and 
generalizations of the human mind contem- 
pars these objects and events, so as to 

uild up, respecting each department of 
things real or conceivable, a connected 
science, or body of doctrines and truths. 
This section of Literature, also, of course, sub- 
divides itself into numerous portions, accord- 
ing to the nature of the matter written about. 
There is, first, the Literature of the great 
sciences, usually so called, in their natural 
order—treatises on Mathematics, on Astro- 
nomy, on General Physics or Mechanics in all 
its branches, on Chemistry, and on 5am od or 
Vegetable and Animal Physiology. It is here, 
of course, that thenecessity of some distinction 
between ‘‘ books of know ” and ‘‘ books 
of power” is most strongly felt. Although, 
in one sense, Euclid’s Elements, Newton's 
Principia, or works on Chemistry belong to 
Literature equally with other books, in another 
the student of Literature feels at once that 
they lie out of his bounds. This feeling, 
however, may be carried too far. There are 
purely scientific treatises which deserve 
attention from their excellences of literary 
form and style; and, moreover, he will have 
a very inadequate idea of the course of a 
country’s Literature who does not observe 
carefully the important works of science that 
from time to time make their appearance in 





it, register their datés, and watch the streams 
of new notions which invariably flow from 
them into the miscellaneous thought of the 
country. The same may be said of treatises 
in the numberless mixed or special sciences of 
matter. It is, however, rather the expository 
works of a great remaining class—those 
appertaining to the great group of the so- 
called Moral and Social Sciences—that are 
instinctively claimed as belonging to Litera- 
ture. This is not only because many such 
works are very often popular rather than 
scientific—medleys of common notions elo- 
quently put together, rather than severe 
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tically arranged. It is true, 
, that, from the very complexity, 
difficulty and uncertainty which characterize 
the Moral Sciences, they have been, to a 
great extent, the property hitherto of what 
is called the merely literary genius, the 
mere genius of eloquent expression, and 
have been but partially invaded and culti- 
vated by the genius of strict and systematic 
investigation. But, beyond this, there 
is a reason why writings in_ these 
sciences, even the most methodical that 
exist, should be retained, in part at least, 
within the name of Literature, and the cog- 
nisance of Lite History. The object- 
matter of these sciences—Psychology, Meta- 
physics, Logic, Ethics, A®sthetics, Politics, 
eology, &c.—is so important, so deep, and 
so rich in interest to all men, that no one 
ean cultivate them without having his whole 
being roused, nor write about them, however 
systematically, without exercising a power 
in to eloquence, if not eloquence itself; 
and, in point of fact, the greatest and pro- 
foundest reasoners in these sciences have been 
the noblest writers. Each of these sciences 
may be pursued apart; but such is their 
mutual interdependence that, to a great ex- 
tent, they have been always cultivated to- 
gether by the same minds. Hence all are 
usually considered as included in the one 
comprehensive word ‘‘ Philosophy,” or even 
in the somewhat less com pehensiee word 
**Speculation.” In recognition also of the 
uliar difficulty and importance of the 
intellectual labours having reference to these 
sciences, those who are engaged in them are 
named pre-eminently thinkers. Understand- 
ing this, and defining Philosophy or Specu- 
lation no farther than as consisting in those 
researches and conclusions which concern 
matters of the test generality, and the 
most enduring interest to men as rational 
beings, we can see why the Speculative or 
Philosophical Literature of a country should 
always rank as so important a part of the 
whole. 

Ill. Porrry, CREATIVE LITERATURE, OR 
THE LITERATURE OF IMAGINATION.—Here 
there is less need of definition. What con- 
stitutes Poetry or Imaginative Literature is, 
in a general way, known to all; and so 
numerous are works of this class, and so 
high and honourable has been the rank 
uniformly assigned to them in every Litera- 
ture, that it is chiefly of them that most 
sn think when they speak of Literature. 

e past Literature of the world is, with 
many, a succession of great poets or imagina- 
tive writers, sprinkled at intervals with a 
few historians, orators, and philosophers. 
This is hardly right, though a natural cause 
may be assigned for it. Nor are the divisions 
of thiseminent kind of Literature less obvious 
than its general nature. Now, at least, we 
recognise two great divisions of it. (1) 
Metrical Poetry or Poetry Proper, where 
the form of verse is superinduced upon the 
matter imagined. Such Poetry is recognised 
mainly as of three kinds—Lyrical Poetry, or 
the Poetry of Song; Epic or Narrative Poetry; 
and Dramatic Poetry. In each of these kinds 
there are subvarieties. (2) The Prose Litera- 
ture of Imagination. e divisions of Metri- 
cal Poetry apply here as well. There is a 
peculiar species of impassioned prose which 
may be called the Prose Lyric; to Epic or 
Narrative Poetry co nds the Novel or 
Tale, in all its varieties ; and to the Metrical 
Drama, the Prose Dramg. 

IV. PracticaAt, ARGUMENTATIVE, OR 
ORATORICAL LITERATURE.— While, under 
this head, we include all those writin 
which address themselves primarily to the 
Will and the Affections—all those writin 
or discourses which have for their object the 
rousing, or stimulation, or persuasion of their 
readers or hearers to particular courses of 
action—yet one difference, admitting of a 
broad classification of such writings or dis- 
courses, immediately presents itself. (1) 
There are entative or oratorical writ- 
ings and discourses which aim simply at 
changing the feelings, habits, and actions of 


po agers of truths, clearly demonstrated, 
ind 


| to reco 





men individually or in masses, without 
regard to definite social measures or ends. 
It may be sought to drive the fool from his 
folly, the intemperate man from his vices, the 
vain man from his foibles, or to rouse whole 
communities out of a state of languor, or 
error, or cowardice, or torpor, or unbelief. 
So far as these objects are sought through 
statements of fact, the writing or discourse 
resolyes itself into History; so far as they 
are sought through elucidation of principles, 
into Expository Writing or Discourse; so far 
as through effects upon the imagination, into 
Poetry, and especially into Lyric Poetry. 
But, notwithstanding this mixture of the 
intellectual means used, it is not difficult 
ise writings and discourses which, 
from their main intention and _ purport, 
require to be classed apart from either His- 
tory, or Exposition, or Poetry. Such are 
many Sermons and Moral Appeals, Pane- 
gyrics, Exhortations, Declamations, Invec- 


tives; also many Lampoons and Satires. | 


Many such writings are ephemeral in their 
character, as referring to temporary phases 
of conduct and feeling; but some are of 
more enduring interest. Highest in this 
class are the writings and discourses of those 
peculiar men who occasionally present them- 
selves as great Moralists, Spiritual Teachers, 
or, in the ancient sense of the word, Prophets. 
(2) There are many argumentative and ora- 
torical writings and discourses, however, 
which have not for their aim solely the moral 
elevation or reformation of men’s minds 
individually or in masses, but which aim 
also at distinct social ends. Such are Speeches 
in courts of justice (Forensicoratory), Speeches 
in Parliament or in public or for or 
against any measure or change of law that 
may be in contemplation (Deliberative ora- 
tory); alsoall Pamphlets, Newspaper-Articles 
and the like, performing the same kind of 
work. An extremely abundant Literature, 
indeed, in every tolerably free country, is the 
Literature of Political Controversy. Seeing 
that almost every year brings its own crop of 
public questions, which, though discussed 
vehemently, are discussed only for a time, 
and then usually settled by some law 
or other arrangement, it is evident that 
such Pamphlet-Literature is pre-eminently 
ephemeral. Every public question now, for 
example, produces its own cloud of pamphlets, 
which pass out of sight as soon as the ques- 
tion is out of date, and are never looked for 
again on their dusty shelves save some- 
times by a bookworm. Such Pamphlets and 
Speeches, however, as have been produced 
at really important and critical epochs in a 
nation’s history, or have been written in con- 
nexion with great and fundamental questions 
of liberty, political or religious, retain a 
higher value in the national Literature, and 
may even take rank as permanent and 
classic. For, not only is the matter of such 
writings of more enduring interest in itself; 
but, by a kind of necessary law, the writers 
in such great controversies do generally rise 
to nobleness in literary form. 
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AMONG THE FEDERALS AND THE 
CONFEDERATES. 
Six Months in the Federal States. 
Dicey. (Macmillan & Co.) © 
Thirteen Months in the Rebel Army. By an 
Impressed New Yorker. (New York: A. 8. 
Barnes and Burr.) 


Two Months in the Confederate States. 





By Edward 


By an 


English Merchant. (Bentley.) 
5 tyes great struggle in the New World 
marches on, an mes more fascinating 


to all who (like ourselves) look upon it as 
the most momentous of our time. Any help 
to an understanding of the contest, and to 
the forming a just estimate of the relative 
strength and resolution of North and South, 
is of great value ; and the crop of books, the 
titles of which we have pl at the head of 
this article, is decidedly the best which has 
come under our notice since war was de- 
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clared. We do not for a moment mear to 
ut the three books on the same level. Mr. 
icey’stwo volumesare the work of akeen and 
singularly fair observer, and give much more 
than a photograph of the actual state of affairs 
in the North during six months ofthe past 
year. The author takes a wider scope, and, 
travelling altogether beyond the external life 
of the country at this particular time, inter- 
sperses his lifelike sketches of the present 
notabilities of Washington and Boston, of the 
principal Northern States, een 
the free negro, &c., with chapters of y 
thoughtful and statesmanlike comment on 
the political and social institutions and life 
of the United States. We have great hopes 
that a book, at once so popular, in the common 
sense of the word, and so careful and tem- 
perate, will go far towards clearing the mind 
of the general reading public in England 
from the mist. of speettin and ignorance in 
which it has hitherto groped about. We 
cannot too strongly recommend to all readers 
such chapters as ‘cee on ‘‘ The Constitution 
of the United States,”’ ‘‘ The Church in Ame- 
rica,” ‘‘The New England Abolitionists”’ 
(upon which last, however, we shall have a 
word to say below). We know that the ori- 
ginal letters and articles from which the 
present work has been compiled have been 
received and acknowledged already in Ame- 
rica as the best and clearest speech which has 
come from any Englishman who has visited 
the seat of war, although many of the con- 
clusions to which Mr. Dicéy has come would 
be accepted by no single party in the Northern 
States. For these reasons this work stands 
on quite a different footing from that of the 
others with which we have coupled it; but 
these, too, have a distinct value of their own, 
which we will endeayour as shortly as pos- 
sible to indicate. 
The ‘‘ Impressed New Yorker” 'was a 
oung man who had gone South, shortly 
before secession, in the hopes of profitable 
employment as a schoolmaster. Finding the 
article of book-learning at a discount, with 
the readiness of a Northerner he turned to 
the humbler but more lucrative occupa- 
tion of manufacturing wine-cask staves in 
Arkansas for the New Orleans market, and 
was already making money when he was 
arrested by a vigilance committee and tried 
as an abolitionist. He seems to have owed 
his very narrow escape to his own courage 
and coolness, and to one ‘‘ Buck Scruggs,” 
who came to his aid at the critical moment ; 
and, after standing whisky for his judges, he 
started for the north. At Memphis e was 
stopped, suspected, and finally obliged to 
volunteer in the 2nd Tennessee, or Jeff 
Davis’ Invincibles, in which he found 
himself in company with 750 Irishmen. 
Thus caught, helearned his duty quickly, and 
soon obtained promotion, outing Win mili 
career as a lieutenant of cavalry and aide-de- 
camp to General Breckenbridge ; in which 
capacity he served at the evacuation of 
Nashville, through the two days’ battle of 
Pittsburg landing, where he had two horses 
killed under him, and in the disastrous 
retreat of the Confederates on Corinth. He 
was then employed as assistant-surgeon (for 
which post he volunteered, and was accepted 
on the strength of having attended two 
courses of medical lectures at New York), 
glad on any excuse to get out of the rebel 
army. At last, in company with a wounded 
soldier, who was deserting to go home and 
die, he escaped across the Tennessee river to 
Nashville, now occupied by Federal troops, 
and made his way home to New York. is 
narrative is simple, graphic, and full of ad- 
venture; but chiefly valuable for the side- 
light it throws on the power of the rebellion, 
and the stern and vigilant military rule 
which holds the South together, and wields 
its whole strength as thatof one man. Here 
was an active, shrewd, and bold youth, kept 
for thirteen months serving against his 
in the army and hospitals of the Confede- 
racy, twice actually engaged with Northern 
troops, constantly within a few miles of their 
lines, and yet unable to escape till the end of 
that time. His object in writing, he tells us, 
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is to stir up the North ‘‘ to a deeper sense of | out a moment’s hesitation, the sentinel | series of books, 


the desperate and deadly struggle in which 
they are enga than they have ever yet 
felt.” We think his narrative well calculated 


to effect that object. 


| 
| 


| 


The ‘‘Impressed New Yorker” gives us an | 


idea of the Confederacy as seen from the 
ranks and the staff of the army—the view, in 
short, of one upon whom the Confederac 

had got its grip. The view of the ‘ English 
Merchant” is that of a welcome guest, and a 
thorough-going though honest partisan. 
That view would probably have been different 
had not the merchant, luckily for himself, 
had about him cards and letters which satis- 
factorily proved his identity when he crossed 
the Confederate lines. He was taken before 
the conscript judge on that occasion, and, 
with better luck than most of his fellow- 
travellers, ‘‘ eventually received his discharge 
as a conscript.” But, though the evidence of 
the two men is widely at issue on such points 
as the existence of Union feeling, the temper 
of the blacks, the supervision of the press, 
and the amount of freedom of speech and 
action allowed by the Southern Government, 
they agree entirely as to the resolution 
and power of the Confederacy, and the 
fierceness of the war-spirit in all the go- 
verning class. The merchant landed at 
New Orleans early in October last. As 
they touched the wharf, ‘‘a Federal officer 
in undress pushed quietly through the staring 
score of Irishmen and negroes, and slipped 
on board, followed by a sort of serving-man.” 
This was General Butler coming to meet his 
wife, who was on board incognita—‘‘a spare 
man, of middle height, quick and nervous 
in his movements, and, ata glance, more like 
a lawyer than a soldier’’—with a ‘‘ cock-eye 
anit de compressed lips, livid complexion, 
almost if not entire absence of beard, mous- 
tache, or whisker, and thin gray hair thrown 
back over his ears ;” ‘‘ the face of a restless, 
earnest, decided, and possibly abrupt man, 
but with no special bias towards, or fami- 
liarity with evil, rather than that of the 
cruel, cunning, unprincipled scoundrel so 
many millions believe him to be. I could 
not help looking almost with pity on 
that one unarmed man, for whose blood a 
whole nation is thirsting.” Commerce was 
at an end in the city, the nine miles of quay 
deserted, the merchants’ stores shut up, the 
Trish and German dock-labourers set to clean 
the streets and canals. The Federal officers, 
the merchant testifies, were ‘‘ fulfilling diffi- 
cult duties in a gentlemanly manner. The 
soldiers, also, were certainly well-behaved 
and free from disorder. I never saw a case 
of drunkenness or bullying among them 
while in the city, though all the bar-rooms 
were open, and the pleasures of the city 
accessible to all.” The merchant crossed 
Lake Pontchartrain in a sailing-packet, and 
visited Jackson (Mississippi), Mobile, Charles- 
ton, and Richmond, thus making the most of 
his time, and seeing the most important of 
the Southern strong-places. He is well 
worth following where he speaks as to what 
he has seen himself, and is pot merely the 
conduit-pipe for the views of his hosts. His 


description of Richmond, the seat of govera- | doubt, call for protection and get it. Lastly | 
The | (for we have already exceeded our limits, and | 


ment, is specially worth reading. 





| 
| 
| 





warned him thrice and shot him dead. The 
man, it seems, did his duty only, and was 
at once acquitted; and the prison was very 
orderly afterwards.” Jt seems that the 
merchant’s stomach is not easily upset; 
he does not add a word of comment—nor 
shall we. 

The slave-question does not at all interest 
our merchant. The negroes are scarcely 
alluded to half-a-dozen times in the book. 
He sees some black troops at New Orleans 
who, he says, ‘‘seemed either fagged, sheepish, 
or afraid of the scowling line of white faces 
along which they passed. Any three white 
men in the crowd could have dispersed the 
whole regiment with a good cart-whip each, 
and a few yells.” The grounds for this con- 
clusion are not stated. Perhaps the negro 
regiments under Montgomery and Higgenson 
may give him cause before long to reconsider 
it. He says, ‘‘Sales of negroes go on, just 
as usual, below Ballard’s Hotel (Richmond), 
and high prices for them, as, indeed, for all 
other property, are obtained.”’ At Weldon 
his only ‘‘ amusement’”’ was to watch the sale 
of twenty-one slaves, of both sexes and all 
ages. ‘There they stood, excited, happy in 


_ view of change, proud of being noticed, and 


in no way sensible to any injury or degrada- 
tion.” A curious people these negroes, it 
seems. For, at Charleston ‘‘ the negroes, too, 
seemed as contented and jolly asever. J was 
told (travellers are told a good many things) 
that those who had been seduced or taken 
into the Federal lines had brought back such 
tales of starvation, beating, and hard work, 
as to make those who never left rather con- 
ceited.”” On the whole, we can scarcely accept 
the merchant as an authority on the irrepres- 
sible question. He sees, however, one thing. 
‘*The great want of the South is white peo- 
le, and especially white people who know 
ed to work and will work. The negroes 
are in their proper place in the fields.” We 
would suggest one question to the merchant—- 
What has kept back white men from going 
to this same fertile and magnificent country, 
where there is such a demand for them, 
hitherto; and, has that impediment been 
removed ? 

As to the future of the South, the merchant 
is an optimist. He thinks they will pay all 
debts in full, and saysthat the Confiscation Act 
of 1861 only means that ‘‘Government, in fact, 
became for the time the trustee of the North- 
ern and foreign creditor.” A euphuistic and 
ingenious way of putting the case. The in- 
terest on their debt will, he reckons, be twelve 
millions sterling annually if the war is over 
this autumn. The Southern States never 
before the war raised four millions a-year ; 
and yet he sees no reason to doubt that they 
can bear this burthen and the current ex- 
gs of government, &c., well enough; 

ut how is not clearly, nor indeed at all, 
shown. Upon the question of whether the 
South is likely to be a free-trade power, he 
says in one place that they will not pass 
protective laws; in another, that now that 


large sums have been invested in manufac- 


turing industry the projectors will, beyond 


quiet, rough-and-ready way in which busi- | must postpone what we have further to say 
ness is carried on, and the efficiency of | on Mr. Dicey’s volumes till next week), the 
departments shoved away into attics or | 


back-parlours, with no red tape, and only 


brown-paper envelopes, arestrikingly brought | 


out. ‘* The President can be seen, any 

week-day, walking quietly down to his 

office, at from nine to ten o’clock, from his 

residence in Twelfth Street, like any other 

lawyer or merchant in the city, unattended, 

— dressed, and accessible to any passer- 
y who wishes to speak to him.” 


_ merchant tells us, ‘‘ The Southern folk have | 
_ ‘woke up,’ as they say, and the old dislike to | 


mechanical employment, or labour of any 
kind, among white people is dying away.” 
Should it really prove so, the South is indeed 


_changed; and those who (like ourselves) look 


of rule the capital is under may be gathered | 


from the following anecdote :—* I was pass- | 


| FISHER’S THREE YEARS IN CHINA. 


ing a prison one day, when a sentinel was | 
| Personal Narrative of Three Years’ Service in 


warning a Federal prisoner, at a fourth- 
story window, to cease spitting on the pave- 
ment, and telling him if he persisted he 
would shoot him. J¢ seems that the pri- 


soner, who was a bad fellow, took no notice, 
but repeated his offence ; upon which, with- 





on from quite another point from this author 
may rejoice at the fact; for, when the true 


worth of labour is acknowledged, slavery 
e sort | T. H. 


must go down. 








China. By Lieutenant-Colonel Fisher, C.B., 
Royal Engineers. (Bentley.) 


‘oy making books about China there seems 
to be no end. A long time must pro- 
bably elapse before we shall see a book, or 
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les illustrating the natural, 

litical, and social condition of the Celestial 

mpire, after the excellent fashion set by 
Sir Emerson Tennant in his account of 
Ceylon ; but, since the publication, four or 
five = ago, of Mr. Wingrove Cooke’s very 
graphic and entertaining letters to the Times, 
every season has witnessed the birth, and in 
most cases the speedy death, of its own dozen 
or more volumes, great or small, purporting 
to give information on the subject. "Webare 
had numberless accounts of the war lately 
ended, some as interesting and trustworthy 
as the narrative of Colonel Wolsely, some as 
tedious and suspicious as the flippant work 
issued by Mr. McGhee, an army-chaplain. 
There haye been records of expeditions 
undertaken to vast districts and precise 
localities, never or rarely visited by Euro- 
peans heretofore, by as bold a traveller as 
Captain Blakiston and as_ graceful a 
writer as Assistant Commissary-General 
de Fonblanque. ‘Some of the natural 
peculiarities of the country were admirably 
delineated only the other day by Mr. Fortune; 
and a few months ago much fresh light was 
thrown upon its political rottenness through 
Commander Brine’s one-sided history of the 
Taeping rebellion. The new book that is 
before us is —— more modest than any of 
its predecessors. Lieut.-Col. Fisher professes 
to give no more than an account of his per- 
sonal adventures during three years’ service 
in the neighbourhoods of Canton and Peh- 
chili, put on paper for his own amusement, 
and put in print for the amusement of his 
friends. As such, his book offers pleasant 
reading to numbers who have no closer 
friendship for the author than must always 
be established between a genial writer and an 
interested reader. It is chiefly valuable, how- 
ever, for its incidental information as to the 
social ways and the real character of the 
Chinese people. 

On these points we are glad to see Lieut.- 
Col. Fisher confirming the testimony of other 
recent and well-informed writers. Many of 
the officials, he says, trained all life long to 
move in ‘‘the groove of intolerant and 
prejudiced exclusiveness,” are hopelessly 
treacherous and cruel; but the common 

eople are not so bad. ‘‘My test was the 
Gohaviese of the little children, old enough 
to understand their parents’ conversation, 
but too young to be such adepts in dissimu- 
lation, or to have such power of self-com- 
mand, as to exhibit towards us the utmost 
confidence. Little children would let me 
take them out of their father’s arms, as I 
rode down the street; and enjoyed a ride with 
me as much as if I had been their best 
friend.”” Among grown men and women 
Lieut.-Col. Fisher found the same willingness - 
to receive kind treatment with trust and 
gratitude. Indeed, if his view is the true 
one—and it is not reasonable to suppose that, 
out of a nation of some three hundred and 
sixty millions of people, ali, or more than a 
small proportion, are as vicious as they are 
often described—the national failing of the 
Chinese is not cunning but simplicity. ‘‘One 
officer,’ we are told, ‘‘ gravely taught Lee- 
ching, a shop-keeper, whom we dealt with 
largely, to say to his customers when he 


wished to induce them to buy, ‘I am aware 


that my prices are exorbitant;’ and the 

r man learnt it quite in good faith.” 

The fraud practised in sport upon an 
individual by the English officer has been 
seriously practised for centuries upon the 
entire race by its governors. They have 
taught it to look upon all foreigners as bar- 
barous and devil-born ; and it is only now 


_ arriving, from personal experience, at an 





opposite conclusion. They have trained itin 
implicit obedience to an elaborate system of 
despotism; and only now is it rising, ina 
desperate way, and under the guidance of 
leaders quite as bad as the old ones, to aven 

the injuries inflicted on it. The whole 
nation, in fact, appears to be a 
a great crisis, partly the result of Kuropean 
influence, partly the necessary consequence 
of a system of government bad in its prin- 
ciple and made yery bad indeed by the vices 
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that have grown upon it. Comparatively | of Christianity. Let them try to redeem their 
little blame attaches to the Manchoo dynasty character, and at the same time to do in 


at the head of the empire. The management reality the work they 


haye long been at- 


of each province being left in the hands of | tempting to do, by labouring so diligently and 
its own governor, it has long been the fashion | prudently that their doctrines may be success- 
for governors to follow the rule of rapacity | fully established in the hearts of the Chinese. 


and cruelty exhibited by Yeh at Canton. 


Not far from the Kingdom of Heaven, surely 


Consequently, as we are assured by Captain | —and there are thousands and millions like 


Blakiston in his ‘“‘ ive Months on the 


ang | him waiting to listen to the truth—was Sing- 


T'sze ’—a record of observations made during | Chong, the great contractor, of whom Lieut.- 


a journey through nine hundred miles of 
country hitherto unexplored by Europeans— 
insurrections have everywhere been planned, 
if not actually put in force ; and the people— 
easily to be governed, and anxious only to 
liye in quiet—are obliged to adopt measures 
of self-defence against both rulers and insur- 
gents. Besides the Taeping devastators, 
there are at least three other formidable 
bodies of rebels. Separate revolutionary 
armies hold the eastern province of Shantung 
and the western district of Sz’chuan, while 
an important insurrection of Chinese Mussul- 
mans 18 raging in Yunan, to the south-west. 
Of these three we know hardly anything ; 
and in the more remote provinces there may 
be others of which we have no information 
at all. Amid all this confusion it appears 
hardly possible for the present dominion to 
be maintained much longer. It is true that 
in the former history of China periods of as 
great trouble have arisen, and that for gene- 
rations almost as entire weakness has existed 
without either ruin or remedy. Bnet till 
lately the rotten whole has been undisturbed 
by the interference of other nations; and it 
certainly seems as if our recent strife with 
the Imperialists, and the yet more recent 
assistance we haye given them against the 
lawless Taepings, were to prove a turning- 
point in Chinese history. 

Be that as it may, it behoves us to be very 
careful in our dealings with the Celestials. 
It is much to be desired, for our own com- 
mercial interests as well as in the interests 
of humanity, that both the insurgents and 
the wicked governors whose conduct has 
stirred up the insurrections should be put 
down ; yet nothing save disaster would re- 
sult from interference in Chinese affairs 
similar to that which marks the history of 
our relations, a century ago, with India. If 
our vested rights are assailed, as they were 
last year by the Taepings, we have no alter- 
native but to fight, as we did before Shanghao; 
but we are bound to do all in our power to 
pre any collision. ‘The utmost we may 

onestly attempt is to strengthen the Imperial 
government by giving a moral support to its 
attempts to establish order, and by showing 
it how to make the best use of its resources. 
‘* By increasing its trade, and assisting it in 
the collection of its revenues,” writes Licut.- 
Col. Fisher, in the course of some sensible 
remarks on this subject, ‘‘ we shall contri- 
bute to its wealth; with wealth will come 

ower; and so the rebellion will be subdued. 
e true wealth of China lies in the great 
industry of its vast population. Our work 
there is to provide markets and means of 
communication. We may quite trust to the 
Chinese to develop their own resources if we 
only find a market.” 

In another, and yet worthier way, moreover, 
it is open to us to assist the people of China. 
The miserable system. of felletaa that they 
have constructed with the distorted remnants 
of Buddhism and Confucianism satisfies none 
but the most ignorant and depraved. The 
ap success that, for many generations, 

s attended the work of the Jesuit mission- 
aries among them, shows how readily they 
may be influenced, and converted into zealous 
pr oh if need be, by the introduction 
of Christianity in a way suited to their 
understandings. It is surely time for Pro- 
testant evangelists to learn how to preach 
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Col. Fisher reports that, having been once 
accused of dishonesty, he made answer— 
‘‘ How you think my can talkee so muchee 
lie, makey cheat; just now my too muchee 
old man, more sixty year old; in a few years 
must makee die. When my die, my wantee 
go topside; suppose I talkee that lie, how 
can’ You thinkee my that fool; for a few 
dollars makeo that lie, that cheat °” 





BALLADS AND SONGS BY MISS 
PARKES. 
Ballads and Songs. By Bessie Rayner Parkes. 
(Bell and Daldy.) 
HE already-acquired reputation of Miss 





Parkes—the conspicuous place she has | 
won for herself by her strong and versatile | 
the fact or situation contemplated-—no_par- 
ticular intellectual excursiveness or in- 


talent, and by the generous, if peculiar, direc- 
tion of her tealnaws exertions—entitles 
anything bearing her name to welcome and 
consideration. Iler present volume—as the 
title ‘‘ Ballads and Songs” implies—is a col- 
lection of short pieces, in different lyrical 
measures, written at different times. The 
collection is divided into three portions— 


much the largest portion consisting of pieces | 


written in England, or, at least, British in | and read either throughout or in part, re- 


their themes and reference ; the second por- 


tion expressly entitled ‘‘ Italy,” to show that | ; Ww 
the poems included in it are suggested by | reading, not prose, but poetical verse, ‘The 
_authoress herself, in a pa entitled ‘* For 


Italian scenes, or are Italian in their colour ; 
and the third portion, consisting of only two 
pieces, entitled ‘‘ Algiers,” for a similar 
reason. 
yolume to an unnamed friend, Miss Parkes 
hints her belief that, notwithstanding this 
diversity of theme, there will be found in the 
series of poems 


One thread of thought that runs throughout. 


We think it is so. The pieces are, gene- 


rally, poetical renderings of some actual | 


incident, or are occasioned by the supposition 
of some situation, such as may have actually 
occurred ; they are rarely pure constructions 
of ideal phantasy. ‘Thus the first-—called 
‘* The Palace and the Colliery”’—is suggested 
by the coincidence of the mourning for the 
Prince Consort with the loss of working- 
men’s lives by the great colliery-accident ; 
the second is on ‘‘ The Fate of Sir John 
Franklin ;” and so on. In most of the poems 
the characteristic is a direct, strong, well- 
rhymed utterance of the common feelings 
that would connect themselves with the real 
or supposed incident or situation—this utter- 
ance suffused, however, by a certain imagi- 
nativeness and a fondness for scenery and 
flowers. There is, on the whole, a tendency 
to maxim; but if is well kept under. Only 
in one of the poems, so far as we have ob- 
servyed—that entitled ‘‘ Minerva Medica’’—is 
there a plain expression of those peculiar 
views which the authoress has drccatee 
in prose. Sometimes there is a_hearti- 
ness of open-air sentiment and description 
—-as in the poem entitled ‘‘ Up the River.” 
Sometimes, also, a certain power of imagin- 
ing the wild and terrible is shown—as in the 


| piece called ‘‘ The City of Refuge,” describing 


} 


| 


acceptably, how to present, in its simple elo- | 
qouns beauty, the purer truth which they | 


esire to make known. 
serious mischief by authorizing the perverse 
native teaching out of which were oe the 
religious elements in the Taeping rebellion, 
and by subsequently fostering its growth on 
the idle notion that it would aid the spread 


They haye done | 





an assassin fleeing from the Avenger of 
Blood :— 
The olives gleam white in the chill night-wind ; 
Mile after mile that I leave behind, 
I am just as near to the dead white thing 
Which T left in the shade of the vineyard-spring. 
And I see her come through the branching vines, 
Flying across their burdened lines ; 
And I see the smile on her tender face 
As she welcomes him to the trysting-place ; 
And I hate him worst of the sons of men, 
I hate him worse than I hated him then! 
What is that noise on the chill night-wind ? 
The Avenger of Blood who rides behind! 
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In her metrical dedication of the | 


Through the valley, and over the hill, 

Galloping, galloping, galloping still, 

Swimming the river that runs between, 

Shouting his curses, himself unseen. 

There is the city across the plain! 

Fair-built city, but built in vain! 

I see the gate in the tall white tower— 

He has gained a mile in the last half-hour; 

Another mile ere I reach the gate— 

Another five minutes will be two late! 

Clattering onwards, swift and sure, 

Rides the pursuer, of prey secure. 

Onward and onward, nearer and nearer, 

Walls of the city shine clearer and clearer! 

The click of the hoof comes sharp on the wind ; 

I know he is cursing me just behind ; 

I know what the scowl in his eyes is like ; 

I know he has lifted his sword to strike. 

I ride and he rides, and he rides and I ride, 

The gate ofthe city is opened wide, 

I leap with a bound from the flash of his sword, 

My life is secure in the law of the Lord! 

The gate of the city is dropped in his face ; 

I drop from my horse in the midst of the place ; 

The tide of his anger is turned at the flood— 

Turn backward, turn backward, Avenger of 

Blood! 

In the main, there is no great remove in 
any of the poems from the common thoughts 
and reflections immediately growing out of 


genuity. There are fow trenchant felicities 
of phrase; nor, though the poems are 


lyrical, is there any one of them that, 


after being read once or twice, would remain 


in the mind as a wail or a chaunt, or 





| 





leave its refrain in the memory. The col- 
lection is one that a reader would take up, 


ceiving impressions as he wonld from prose, 
and yet with the full sense that he was 


Adelaide,” which concludes the English series 
in the volume—addressed, as we conjecture, 
to a sister-poetess of note—shows, in modest 
terms, that she does not mistake the nature 
of her own muse. 
FOR ADELAIDE. 

Who is the Poet? He who sings 

Of high, abstruse, and hidden things,— 

Or rather he who with a liberal voice 

Does with the glad hearts of all earth rejoice ? 

O sweetest Singer! rather would I be 

Gifted with thy kind human melody, 

Than weave mysterious rhymes and such as seem 

Born in the dim depths of some sage’s dream. 

But I have no such art ; they will not choose 

The utterance of my harsh ungenial muse 

For any cradle chant ; I shall not aid 

The mournful mother or the loving maid 

To find relief in song. I shall not be 

Placed side by side, O Poet dear, with thee 

In any grateful thoughts; yet be it known 

By all who read how much thou hast mine own ! 

When, with bent brow and all too anxious heart, 

I walk with hurrying step the crowded mart, 

And look abroad on men with faithless eyes; 

Then do sweet snatches of thy song arise, 

And float into my heart like melodies 

Down dropping from the far blue deeps of heaven, 

Or sweet bells wafted over fields at even. 


Notwithstanding the truth that there is in 
this modest self-contrast, Miss Parkes has a 
vein of her own in verse as well as in prose. 
It is a vein of straightforward, healthy, 
practical benevolence, freely sympathetic 


with what is fine in art and nature, and 


cultured so as to express itself in a manner 


_ that no one could call ordinary or prosaic. 


Those who know her already through her 
other efforts and writings will bring to the 
present volume a fund of warm expectation 
which will interpret all favourably; and 
those who take up the volume without any 
such previous knowledge will find much in 
it to hke. But why has Miss Parkes marred 
one of her pages with such a rhyme as this ? 
Since then a vast and filmy veil 
Is o’er the landscape drawn, 
Through which the sunset hues look pale, 
And grey the roseate dawn ; 
And the fair face of hill and dale 
Is apt to seem forlorn. 


Keats has such a —— in rhyme as 
dawn and forlawn; but British poetry will 
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not take it from him, any more than it will 
take his higher and Thalia. You never find 
such a rhyme in Tennyson. There are other 
faults of rhyme in Miss Parkes’s yolume, but 
none so bad as this. 








THE ARAB AND HIS HORSE. 


The Horses of the Sahara and the Manners of 
the Desert. By E. Daumas. Translated from 
the French by James Hutton. (Allen & Co.) 

Les Chevaux du Sahara et les Meurs du Désert. 
Avec Commentaires par lémir Abd-el- Kader. 
Par E. Daumas, General de Division, Sénateur, 
&e. (Paris: Hachette.) 

T has often been a matter for philosophical 
speculation to consider the influence 
which certain species of animals haye exer- 
cised over the history of particular nations, 

There is no difficulty, indeed, in proving that 


past, they agreed to win over by presents of money 
the Pasha’s suite, and to send to himself not 
merely a common animal, as was customary, but 
a courser of the highest distinction. It was a 
misfortune ; but it was the will of Allah, and we 
were forced to resign ourselves. The choice fell 
upon a mare, “gray stone of the river,” known 
throughout the Sahara, and the property of my 
father. He was informed that he must hold him- 
self in readiness to set out with her on the morrow 
for Algiers. After the evening-prayer, my father, 
who had taken care not to make any remark, came 
to me, and said: ‘ Ben-Zyan, art thou thyself to- 
day? Wilt thou leave thy father in a strait, or 
wilt thou make red his face ?’ 

“*T am nothing but your will, my lord,’ I re- 
plied. ‘Speak; and, if your commands are not 
obeyed, it will be because I am vanquished by 
death.’ 

“*Tisten. These children of sin seek to take 
my mare, in the hope of settling their affairs with 





the whole existence of not a few races and 
tribes on the face of the globe is bound up 
intimately with that of some mammalia, such 
as the elephant, camel, dog, sheep, and rein- 
deer. The most striking case in point, per- 
haps, is that of the horse, in connexion with 
the Arabs—the latter term being used in a 
rather wide ethnological sense. We have it | 
on the authority of a personage no less emin- 
ent than the Emir Abd-el-Kader, that the 
growth of the Mahometan religion is due, to 
some extent, to the swiftness and general 
perfection of the Arab horse. The Prophet 
himself is said to have acknowledged this, in 
a manner, in his hadites, or conversations, 
which tradition has handed down; besides 
which, in all his laws and ordinances, he 
prescribes to Mussulmans the love of horses 
as a religious duty. In the Koran the horse 
is spoken of as /-Xheir, the especial 
treasure, or the essence of perfection ; which 
has led many commentators on the sacred 
book to the conclusion that the true believer 
ought to esteem his horses above all things 
upon earth, even above his own family and 
children. ‘The same feeling, to a still higher 
degree, is expressed in the Arab legend of 
the creation, as told by Abd-el-Kader :— 
‘* Know, then, that it is certain that God 
created the horse out of the wind, as he 
created Adam outof mud. This is indisput- 
able. Many wise men—blessed be their 
memory !—have proclaimed the fact. Tor, 
when God wished to make the horse, he said 
to the south-wind, ‘I am about to cause a 
creature to issue from thee : condense thyself.’ 
And the south-wind condensed itself. Then 
came the angel Gabriel, and, taking a handful 
of this substance, presented it to God, who 
formed of it a chestnut steed, exclaiming, ‘ I 
call thee Horse ; I make thee of Arab origin ; 
I set felicity upon thy mane; I appoint thee 
lord of all other animals. The men shall 
follow wherever thou goest; thou shalt be 
great in battle and great in retreat; thou 
shalt fly without wings, and riches and hap- 
piness shall be brought on thy back.’” Part 
of this quaint legend is embodied in the well- 




















known Arab proverb, ‘‘ Happiness in this | the Oulad Salahh, a section of the great tribe of 
world, glory and riches, and eternal rewards | the Arbéa. He comes frequently to Algiers, and 


are attached to the forelock of horses.” 

The account which General Daumas gives 
of the Arab and his horse is very interesting 
throughout, though it is tinged here and there 
with a rather considerable amount of exag- 
geration. Having lived for many years 
among the tribes of the desert, the gallant | 
general seems to have adopted to some degree | 
their mode of speaking, or rather romancing, 
and deals more than is necessary in flowery 
language, which at times sayours almost of 
Baron Minchhausen. Here is a specimen 


t 


“ _ enya jg | Daumas’s work is that relating to the early 
With regard to the great distances accomplished training of horses. Here a good many hints 





by the horses of the desert, examples may be 
quoted which will appear incredible, and the 
heroes of which are still alive, if witnesses were 
wanted to confirm the truth of the story. Here is | 

one of a thousand, which was told to me bya man | ° 
of the tribe of Arbaéa. I give his own words: | 

** T had come into the Tell, with my father and the 
people of my tribe, to buy corn. It was in the 
time of the Pasha Ali. The Arbféa had had some 


terrible quarrels with the Turks ; and, as it was 
their interest for the moment to feign a complete 
submission, in order to obtain an amnesty for the 








country. 


off by Mordjana. 
of day found us at Souagui. 
broken out into a sweat, and thrice dried herself. 
I touched her with the heel. 
Bou-Zid in the Ouad-Ettouyl; and that evening I 
offered fip the evening prayer at Leghrouat, after 
giving her a handful of straw to induce her to 
wait patiently for the enormous bag of barley that 
was coming to her. 
your horses,” 
“__for the horses of you Christians, who go from 
Algiers to Blidah, thirteen leagues, as far as from 
my nose to my ear, and then fancy you have done 
a good day’s work.” 


in twenty-four hours ; his mare had eaten nothing 
but the leaves of the dwarf palm on which he had 
lain down, and had only once been watered, about 
the middle of the journey; and yet he swore to 
me, by the head of the Prophet, that he could have 
slept on the following night at Gardaya, forty-five 
leagues farther on, had his life been in any danger. 
Si-ben-Zyan belongs to a family of marabouts of 


will tell this story to whoever will listen to him, 
confirming his narrative, if required, by authentic 


sists, General Daumas, unfortunately, does 
not state. : 
quiries of men who have the reputation of 
being thorough connoisseurs im all matters 
relating to horseflesh, and they seem to 
doubt the truth of the story related by Si- 
ben-Zyan. 


are given which might be acted upon not 
| unprofitably in British stables. It 
less to say that the Arabs entirely pro- 


of their favourites. 
accustoming the horse, almost from the time | 
of his birth, to human society—making the | 
young colt over, at a very 
the women and children of their families. 
Atthe age of from eighteen to twenty months, | 
the young horse is mounted by a little boy, 


the Sultan—my gray mare, I say, which has 
always brought good fortune to my tent, to my 
children, and the camels—my gray mare, that was 


foaled on the day that thy youngest brother was | 


Wilt thou let them do this dis- 
honour to my hoary beard? The joy and happi- 
ness of the family are in thy hands. Mordjana 
(such was the name of the mare) has eaten her 
barley. If thou art of a truth my son, go and 
sup, take thy arms, and then at earliest nightfall 
flee far away into the desert with the treasure dear 
to us all.’ 

“Without answering a word, I kissed. my 
father’s hand, took my evening repast, and quitted 
Berouaguia, ‘happy in being able to prove my 
filial affection, and laughing in my sleeve at the 
disappointment which awaited our sheikhs on 
their awaking. I pushed forward for a long time, 
fearing to be pursued ; but Mordjana continued to 


born! Speak! 


pull at her bridle, and I had more trouble to quiet | 


her than to urge her on. When two-thirds of the 
night had passed, and a desire to sleep was growing 
upon me, I dismounted, and, seizing the reins, 
twisted them round my wrist. I placed my gun 
under my head, and at last fell asleep, softly couched 
on one of those dwarf palms so common in our 
An hour afterwards I roused myself. 
All the leaves of the dwarf palm had been stripped 
We started afresh. The peep 
My mare had thrice 


She watered at Sidi- 





who takes him to water, goes in search of 
grass, or leads him to the pasture. It is al- 
most by words alone that the child guides 
the steed; and a.sort of mutual intercourse 
is thus early established, which, as the Arabs 
assert, humanises the horse, without detract- 
ing in any way from the good qualities of the 
youth, but, on the contrary, adding to his 
feelings of kindness, of generosity, and other 
noble instincts. 

Passing from the Arab horse tothe Arabman, 
General Deumes givesa good many curious sto- 
ries about what he calls ‘‘ des meurs du désert.”” 
Deducting here, also, a little Gallic-African 
exaggeration, we meet below it a substratum 
of really valuable and, in the greater part, 
novel information. The character of the Arab 
noblesse, in particular, is well sketched. Like 
all Oriental races, the Arabs have great faith 
| in the power of blood and the virtue of race. 
| To quote once more the worthy Emir Abd- 
| el-Kader and his quaint maxims :—‘‘ Take a 
| thorny shrub, and pour rose-water over it for 
| a whole year, yet will it produce nothing but 
thorns; but take a date-tree, and leave it with- 
out water in the most barren ground, and it 
still will bring forth an abundance of luscious 
fruit.’’ It seems impossible to express more 
forcibly the belief in blood. To usin Western 
Europe, an aristocracy of birth is, at the best, 
but a political and social necessity; to the 
Arabs, however, it is an absolute law of na- 
ture. According to General Daumas, the 
races of Northern Africa acknowledge three 
classes of noblesse—namely, the sherifs, or 
descendants- of the Prophet, the marabouts, 
or members of the priesthood, and the djouad, 
or hereditary defenders of the country. 
As a rule, the marabouts possess greater 
influence than the djouad, although the lat- 
ter may be more gifted with worldly fortune. 
There are some of these nobles who possess 
property, chiefly consisting in camels and 
sheep, worth from 25,000 to 26,000 douros, 
or nearly £6,000; which appears to be very 
nearly the zenith of wealth to which a grandee 
of the desert may aspire. This is, however, 
exclusive of the value of his tents, his rich 
wearing apparel, for himself and wives, his 
arms and accoutrements, and last, not least, 
his horses. General Daumas, who has taken 

















These are not journeys fit for 
said Si-ben-Zyan, in conclusion 


This Arab, for his part, had done eighty leagues 


estimony. 
In what this ‘“‘ authentic testimony ’ 


b 


con- 


We, on our part, have made in- 








One of the most interesting parts of General 


It is need- 





eed upon Rarey’s principles in the education 
But they go further, in 


early period, to | 
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accurate stock of the whole—let us charitably 
hope not with an eye to ‘‘ loot’’—values the 
whole of these chattels, in the possession 
of an Arab nobleman créme de la créme, at 
another 26,000 douros, ov, to be accurate, at 
exactly 26,499. From the very detailed 
drapers’, milliners’, and dressmakers’ bills 
given by the gallant general, it appears that 
ladies are as expensive in their fashions on 
the borders of the Sahara as on the Paris 
boulevards, or in the environs of Hyde Park. 
While a gentleman Arab has his dress burnous 
for four douros, a ‘lady Arabess” does not 
hesitate to pay ten for her haik, dyed with 
kermes, unexpanded though it is by a steel 
cage 21 Europe. Peeping still further into 
the female boudoir of the desert, we find that 
seventeen different articles are requisite for a 
lady’s dress, while seven constitute the ne 
lus ultra of the noble lord’s requirements. 

e religious code, as is well known, allows 
the Mussulman four legitimate spouses ; and 
General Daumas praises his noble Arabs for 
seldom breaking through this law—hinting, 
however, with a slight touch of malice, that 
the price of haiks may have something to do 
with the matter, not to speak of souars, or 
bracelets, and mekhrangas, or necklaces of 
coral. In this, as in other things, French 
civilization is clearly leaving its stamp on the 
** Manners of the Desert.” 








‘DEEP WATERS.” 
Deep Waters; a Novel. By Anna H. Drury. 
(Chapman and Hall.) 
fee is a rather striking example of the 
miserable novel. It is full of dark and 
gloomy shadows from beginning toend. All 
the characters are wretched in themselves 
and the cause of wretchedness in others ; 


and, although there is a marriage at the end 


which promises to prove moderately happy, 


| it comes too late to console the reader for the 
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remorseless way in which his feelings have 
been lacerated. The mind, burdened with 
its own cares, will find no relief in studying 
this fictitious agglomeration of evils. We 
get so accustomed to fresh troubles in every 
e that a stoical kind of recklessness seizes 
us before we have advanced very far, and it 
is almost with regret that we encounter a 
faint streak of light at the end. The general 
effect of the three volumes on a susceptible 
reader would be to induce an unconquerable 
fit of dejection. The critic’s feelings are not 
so easily operated on; but it would not be 
advisable for the sternest man to read two 
such novels in succession. No doubt the 
mere dolefulness of the story is not incon- 
sistent with nearly absolute fidelity to real 
life. Love-episodes seldom end so prettily in 
the world as in novels; and marriage—the 
haven at which novelists delight to land their 
heroes and heroines after their manifold 
troubles—is not always a safeguard against 
storms, or the beginning of a course of un- 
broken felicity. Miss Drury may say that 
the afflictions of her fictitious personages are 
not greater than the sorrows of real men 
and women. 
miserable are not grouped altogether as they 
are in her book. Sictaver, even miserable 
people are not always miserable. They 
enjoy themselves now and then; here the 
torrent of trouble rolison unchecked. There 
is only one passably happy man in the 
drama, and he is a great fool. As to the 
women, they are all very much ill-used, and 
the chief character—Mrs. Atterbury— seems 
to have been drawn for the express purpose 
of showing how much distress and anguish 
it is possible for a solitary heart to endure. 

The story opens in a very singular way. 
In the first chapter, Frederick Atterbury, the 
son of a London banker, is on a pedestrian 
tour in ‘“ shire,” and happens one day 
to break a dog’s leg. He apologizes to the 
owner, Miss Clavering, becomes a visitor to 
her father’s house, and falls in love with her. 
In the second chapter he is accepted, and 
there seems nothing left but to marry them 
off-hand ; and, indeed, in the third chapter 
we do find Atterbury married, but not to the 
right person. He has taken a rich girl in- 
stead—-one Miss Ormonde—and Miss Cla- 
vering’s unhappiness at his desertion intro- 
duces us to the waste of misery which 
stretches to the end of the work. Atterbury 
himself is not happy; and presently he fails 
in business, under circumstances which 
attach some degree of shame to his name. 
He deserts his wife, who loves him very 
sincerely, and thenceforward her troubles 
tinge nearly every incident. She falls into 
the hands of two sharpers, old acquaintances 
of her husband, who, under pretence of sery- 
ing the fugitive, fleece her of all her private 
property, and leave her to get her living as 
a governess and a needlewoman. She is 
obliged to submit to insult and harsh treat- 
ment, contracts a bad cough, and falls into a 
consumption, and in the course of nature 
ought to die; but the authoress seems to 
have lacked the courage to inflict this last 
piece of cruelty on her readers. She leaves 
them to infer that the poor woman didnot 
survive her woes very long. 

Meanwhile, Miss Clavering is living with 
her uncle, who is a good deal distressed on 
her account. She has a cousin, Edward 
Wilton, who is devotedly attached to her; 
but her love for Atterbury renders his pas- 
sion hopeless. This is another cheerful 
element in the story. Then there are numer- 
ous persons ruined by Atterbury’s failure, 
and their sorrows are piled upon the gather- 
ing heap. As if this were insufficient, we 
have a poor sempstress whose husband has 
been wrongfully imprisoned, and who is 
herself suspected of dishonesty. One day 
Anne Clavering thinks she will learn to play 
the piano, an s for this purpose to a 
sickly person who has come to live in that 
. e sickly person turns out to be Mrs. 
Atterbury. Anne rejoices in a feminine way 





over the di ce and shame of her riy 
whom she discovers by an accidental cir- 
cumstance, Eyerybody being by this time 


This is perfectly true; but the | 





| But the exquisite pourtrayal of character, the 





nearly distracted with grief, Atterbury comes 
to light, and tracks his wife to the very 
house where she is staying with Miss Claver- 
ing, worn out in mind and body. He is_ 
recognised by Anne; but her pity is aroused | 
for the unfortunate wife, and consequently | 
she forgives him. Here there seems a pro- | 
spect of matters mending. But they only get | 
worse than before. Atterbury is arrested by | 
his sick wife’s bedside; but, by some lucky | 
chance, certain discoveries are made which | 


peeve his innocence, and he disappears with | f <hall do.” 


is unfortunate wife. Some of the men are 
killed off quietly behind the scenes. Edward 
Wilton marries his cousin ; and, in short, the 
authoress tries to get rid of her characters | 
satisfactorily by a coup de main. But it was | 
surely a little weak-minded to study their | 
feelings at the very end of the tragedy. It 
materially disturbs the harmony of the plot. 
We have endeayoured to recount these 
leading incidents in a sober and chastened 
spirit; and we hope that, if any reader goes 
from us to the work itself, he will take it up 
with a gravity befitting the serious business 
which he is to undertake. We repeat, it is 
not a fatal objection to a novel that it is of a 
miserable cast. ‘‘ Silas Marner’’ was so, and 
Mr. Gilfil’s love-story was not a happy one. 


beautiful touches of pathos, in the works of 
George Eliot, are wanting in Miss Drury’s 
book. There is a lack of power in it, a want 
of connexion, a general appearance of con- 
fusion and indecision, owing to the incidents 
being narrated in a straggling and uncertain 
way. Itis never made clear, for instance, 
why Atterbury deserted Anne Clavering, 
how it was that he failed in business, why 
he ran away without appealing to his law- 
yer, or how he managed to clear himself in 
the end. A great deal is everywhere left to 
the reader’s imagination. Unfortunately, 
he is made to sup sorrows so deeply that his 
ingenuity is deadened, and he is ill-able to 
fill in the meagre outlines of the authoress. 
The story might have been told completel 

in one yolume, for two-thirds of the ome 
consist of conversations so prolix that it 
requires greater fortitude to attack them 
than even to face the general wretch- 
edness of the narrative. In every thap- 
ter there are the unmistakeable evidences 
of a woman’s hand. In this respect 
** Deep Waters” differs widely from ‘ Jane 
Kyre”’ or ‘‘ Adam Bede.” The women talk 
naturally, but the men are only damaged 
copies of the women. They are either very 
effeminate, or, when something like vigour is 
attempted, they loom out grotesque carica- 
tures—monsters of craft and iniquity. They 
ill-use the women so much that it is a wonder 
some of the worms do not turn—but none of 
them do. They are all models of meekness, 
patience, and forgiveness. It is quite touch- 
ing to see how good they are; and it fill sone 





with concern to think that all the evil in the 
world is caused by one wicked sex. Perhaps 
all this will recall the old story of the 
a, who represented the lion overcome 

y a man. The lion, upon looking at the 
— remarked that if he were to take the 

rush in hand the man would be in the lion’s 
jaws. Miss Drury, however, ought to know 
her own sex sufficiently well to do it justice. 
All that we ask is that, the next time she 
writes a story, she will remember that mono- 


tony of any kind is wearisome, but that a | 
| (p. 24-35); the examination of the natural 
history of the Negeb—especially in respect to 
_ the lions (p. 47-60); the ingenious explana- 


monotony of gloom is intolerable. She need 
not spare the men; but, if they must be all 
rogues or fools, let us at least have one cheer- 
ful rogue or fool among the number. 
are taken into bad company, let us be amused. 
It is a change to be placed among Miss 
Drury’s irreproachable women ; but her men 
pt pe nip le, chiefly because they are so 
Who could wish for ‘‘nicer” reading than 
the following ?— 


“ The rapacity of these trades-people is becoming 
— frightful. After all the good custom I 
ave got for that woman, to persist [who persists ? ] 
in saying she can make no ddiinate between me 
and anybody else—it is positively monstrous! 
Ah, Mrs. Murray, what a trying thing it is to be 
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If we | 


a mother! No one knows what I went through 
about that poor dear child whom you nursed so 
kindly. I believe I may safely say, those who 
watched her did not suffer half as much in mind 
or body as I did; I never slept, and could not 
rest by day; indeed, we had no time for rest, 
moving about as we did from one place to another, 
engaged all day, and out every evening. And now 
I have the trial before me of parting with two of 
my girls, and all this worry and fatigue, to say no- 
thing of the expense, which to me is a very, very 
great consideration. I really do not know what 


Those who would like to read some scores 
of pages of this kind of conversation, varied 


_ occasionally by the account of a death, or of 


a gross injury to a woman, or of some great 
act of treachery and villainy on the part of a 


| man, will find their tastes exactly provided 


for in ‘*‘ Deep Waters.” 





A CORNER OF PALESTINE. 
The Negeb, or South Country. By the Rey. 
Edward Wilton, M.A. 


oo is a very remarkable little book. A 
country clergyman in a secluded parish is 
struck by the happy thought of exploring a 
corner of the Holy Land, without ever 
moving from his study. He collects all the 
books of travels that he can lay hold of; he 
puts together all that he can find on the sub- 
ject, both from his Hebrew Bible and from 
that never-to-be-despised, but often-forgot- 
ten accompaniment of the Hebrew Bible, the 
Septuagint ; and the result is a volume which 
throws more light on the Sacred History and 
Geography than hasbeen thrown by hundreds 
of books of twenty times more pretension, and 
more light on the Holy Land than has been 
thrown by nine out of ten travellers who have 
passed through it. 

The corner of Palestine which he has taken 
for his stay-at-home journey is ‘‘ the Negeb”’ 
—that is, ‘‘the south,” or, more properly, 
‘‘ the dry country ;” including partly the well- 
known hills of the south-east of Judeea, partly 
the ‘‘ Terra Incognita” of the frontier that 
melts into the desert. 

The general merit of the book consists in a 
careful and accurate comparison of the names 
and sites in the book of Joshua with the allu- 
sions to them in other parts of the Old Tes- 
tament, and with the notices of modern tra- 
vellers. The result is a satisfactory proof (if 
any was wanted) of the historical and geogra- 
phical accuracy of those portions of the Sacred 
volume. It may be an exaggerated statement 
of this result when the author states, at the 
conclusion, that ‘‘ no merely human produc- 
tion could endure with impunity thesearching 
investigation” to which the Bible is now being 
subjected in these details. A moment’s re- 
flection on the geographical fidelity of Thucy- 
dides will check such a hyperbole. But it is 
a legitimate cause of pleasure and thankful- 
ness to find that the Sacred Records are cha- 
racterized by a sobriety of tone, and a simple 
faithfulness of description, quite unlike the 
usual style of Oriental historians, and fully 
worthy of the high moral and spiritual cha- 
racter which is the true proof of their Divine 
excellence and inspiration. 

If wemight selectany special topics for com- 
mendation, they would be the elaborate illus- 
tration of the aphikim, or ‘‘ forces” (to use a 
Westmoreland word), of the streams in the 
rocky glens leading down to the Dead Sea 


tion of the various readings of the Hebrew 


text and the Septuagint Chesil and Bethel, 


Josh. xv. 30, as of a heathen and an Israelite 
sanctuary (p. 182-183); the explanation of 


_ the temple of Baal Zebub (the God of Flies) 


But then the ladies talk beautifully. | 


at Ekron, by the remarkable testimony of 
travellers to the pest of flies in Philistia 
(p. 151-153). These and many other like re- 
marks will furnish new light and new ma- 
terials even to the indefatigable researches 
and fertile resources of Mr. Grove, whose 
geographical articles in the ‘‘ Biblical Dic- 
tionary’ (we may observe by the way) are 
amongst the few means of modern informa- 
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tion which have escaped Mr. Wilton’s atten- 





tion. For general readers, perhaps the most | 


interesting section of the book is that in 


: h thor draws out the fact that | 
which the au _at the supper-table; and it was a while before 


Amos was pre-eminently ‘‘ the Prophet of the 
Negeb.” Every district of Palestine had its 
own peculiar prophet—Ephraim its Samuel, 
Gilead its Elija, Samaria its Hosea, Jeru- 
salem its Isaiah; and it is pleasant to be 
reminded that even the dry, rocky, remote 
South country had its Amos. 

There are some arguments in which Mr. 
Wilton does not carry us along with him: as, 
in his attempt to overthrow the long tra- 
ditional sanctity of Jebel Harim as the 
Mount Hor of Aaron’s death (p. 127-134), and 
to identify ‘‘the land of Moriah,” in Gen. 
xxii., with the hillof the Temple (p. 142-148). 
But these arguments are conducted with 


temper and courtesy, very unlike that of | 


many modern controversialists, which, if it 
does not persuade, at least leaves no bitter 
feeling behind. 

We also observe with pleasure, in conclu- 
sion, that, whilst the whole book is filled with 
a profound reverence for the Bible, there is 
no attempt to distort facts into accordance 
with preconceived views. He is fully aware 
that there are passages in the Book of Joshua 
which prove ‘‘the author to haye lived at a 
period long subsequent to the territorial 
division by Joshua” (p. 114); yet he does 
not attempt either to explain ~~ the fact, 
or to argue that the cause of Christianity 
will suffer because the Book of Joshua is not 
written by Joshua himself. 

We commend the book sincerely to all 
students of Sacred History and Geography. 





SLIPSHOD AND THE QUEEN’S 
ENGLISH. 

A Plea for the Queen’s English. By the Dean of 
Canterbury. (In “ Good Words” for March, 
1863.) 

A Defence of the Queen’s English, by G. Wash- 
ington Moon, F.R.S.L. In reply to “A Plea 


for the Queen’s English,” by the Dean of 
Canterbury. (Hatchard & Co.) 


i these two publications we have an in- 
teresting little controversy, with a good 
deal of pepper in it. 

Dean Alford, having noted—as most of us 
have noted—the great tendency to slipshod 
and to incorrectness of expression and syntax 
in our current English literature, took the 
trouble of writing his paper on the subject 
for the widely-circulated periodical in which 
it appeared. ‘The paper is a lively and 
scholarly little remonstance, well worth read- 
ing. The Dean is not content with general 
warnings, but gives many instances of the 
particular faults that jar on him and that he 
wishes to see amended. Some of these are 
faults of spelling—such as the abominable 
Americanisms, honor, favor, Savior, for honour, 
Savour, Saviour ; and themisspelling Pharoah 
for Pharaoh, of which he says the Zimes was 
guilty in a leading article. In thesame class 
he includes the horrid misuse of Jay for lie, as 
in the phrase ‘‘The house lays in a good 
situation.”” This, however, is not a mis- 
spelling; it is the use of a transitive verb 
for the cognate intransitive. Eton men, the 
Dean tells us, are especially liable to this 
mistake. After enumerating such common 
faults of spelling, the Dean passes to those of 
pronunciation ; and here, of course, the mis- 
use of the poor letter 7 is largely dwelt on. 
He regrets that ospital and erb still linger in 
quarters where there is no lack of H-power ; 
and he thanks Dickens for haying, in his 
Uriah Heep, made umble odious. We wish 
he had given us his opinion on such phrases 
as An historian, An university, which scem 
to us an unworthy concession, on the part of 
people who can wield the H, to those who 
cannot. We wish also that he had put in a 


nation that does not retain its R-power is 


fast tending to degeneracy. Yet how many | 


Englishmen that are all right in the use of 
H have not an # in them, except precisely | 


| where they ought not to have it! 


“Do you 
like raw ram?” said a young man at an 


_ evening party, hinting at the quality of the 








| of another, still better. 


sandwiches which he was offering to a lady 


the lady redistributed the utterance into rawr 
’am, and so got at the raw ham of which the 
youth was speaking. In this intense case 
there is the compound fault of the R and the 
H; but not a few who may laugh at it 
cannot say ‘‘ The sofa is hard” without 
taking a good deal of R out of the hard 
and giving it as a fringe to the sofu(r). 
The mispronunciation of Scripture proper 


names by half-educated preachers next 
comes in for a share of the Dean’s 
satire. He would have preachers to be 


careful in their quantities. Had he chosen, 
he could, doubtless, haye given instances 
of the analogous fault of wrong emphasis 
in reading Scripture. <A _ trite instance is 
the famous ‘‘Saddle me the ass; and 
they saddled Aim.” But we have heard 
A clergyman, read- 


/ing verses 24 and 25 of 1 Samuel xxviii., 








which describe how Saul, who had been 
abstaining from food in the depth of his grief, 
was at last persuaded to eat, read them 
thus :—‘‘ And the woman had a fat calf in 
the house; and she hasted, and killed it, and 
took flour, and kneaded it, and did bake 
unleayened bread thereof: And she brought 
it before Saul, and before his servants; and 
they did eat.”” It is not clergymen, but a 
different class of offenders—and chiefly the 
printers—that come under Dean Alford’s lash 
for the kind of faults he next speaks of. 
In some cases, he thinks, the absence of 
= is to be complained of; but, generally, 

oth with printers and with writers, he thinks 
there is reckless overpointing. ‘‘ I have some 
satisfaction in reflecting,” he says, ‘‘ that, in 
the course of editing the Greek text of the 
New Testament I believe I have destroyed 
more than a thousand commas, which pre- 
vented the text being properly understood.” 
We believe that other writers—Mr. Kingsley 
for one—are at present equally ruthless in 
exterminating what they consider useless 
commas. 

The Dean’s notes of common mistakes in 
spelling, pronunciation, and pointing come 
in the middle of that denunciation of the vice 
of the slipshod which is the main business of 
his paper. The two forms of the slipshod on 
which he is most severe are—first, the use of 
what may be called the highly Latin yocabu- 
lary of the penny-a-liners for our simple 
SeczianIagtichs ; and, secondly, lax and care- 
less syntax. The following extract will show 
the drift of his observations under the former 
head :— 

These writers never allow us to go anywhere ; 
we always proceed. A man was going home, is set 
down “an individual was proceeding to his resi- 
dence.” We never eat, but always partake, even 
though we happen to eat up the whole of the thing 
mentioned. In court, counsel asks a witness, 
“ Did you have anything to eat there?” “ Yes.” 
“What was it?’ “A bun.” Now go to the 
report in the paper, and you'll be sure to find 
that “witness confessed to having partaken of a 
bun,” as if some one else shared it with him. We 
never hear of a place; it is always a Jocality. 
Nothing is ever placed, but always located. “ Most 
of the people of the place” would be a terrible 
vulgarism to these gentlemen ; it must be “ the 
majority of the residents in the locality.” Then 
no one lives in rooms, but always in “ apartments.” 
** Good lodgings” would be far too meagre ; so we 
have “ eligible apartments.” No man ever shows 
any feeling, but always “evinces” it. This “ evince,” 
by the way, is one of the most odious words in all 
this catalogue of vulgarities, for such they really 
are. Everybody “ evinces’’ everything. 
asks, but “ evinces a desire.” No one is hurt, but 
“ evinces a sense of suffering.” No one thanks 
another, but “evinces gratitude.” I remember, 
when the French band of the “ Guides” were in 


remonstrance on the misuse of the poor letter | this country, reading in the Illustrated News, that 


&. There is not a nobler letter in the alpha- | . : 
bet than R, if it be properly satindiltalh Yell 4 | the me/ropolis (we never read of London in polite 


as they proceeded, of course, along the streets of 


journals), they were vehemently (everybody does 


_ everything vehemently) cheered by the assembled 


populace (that is the genteel name for the people). 
And what do you suppose the Frenchmen did in 
return? Of course, something very different from 
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| what Englishmen would have done under similar 
circumstances. But did they toss up their caps, 
| and cry, Vive ? Angleterre? The Illustrated News 
_ did not condescend to enter into such details ; all 
| it told us was that they “evinced a reciprocity !” 
| Again, we never degin anything in the news 

_ now, but always commence, I read lately in a 
| Taunton paper, that a horse “ commenced kicking.” 
| And the printers seem to think it quite wrong to 
| violate this rule. Repeatedly, in drawing u 
handbills for charity sermons, I have written, as 
always do, “ Divine service will degia at so and 
so ;” but almost always it has been altered to 
‘* commence ;’”’ and once I remember the bill bein 
sent back after proof with “a query, commence " 
written against the word. 

The Dean’s examples of common faults in 
syntax are not so numerous as they might 
be. The Morning Chronicle, he tells us, had 
this sentence in its description of Lord Ma- 
caulay’s funeral, ‘‘ When placed upon the 
ropes over the grave, and while being gradu- 
ally lowered into the earth, the organ again 
pealed forth.” Nay, the Times itself some- 
times thunders in slipshod :—- 

In a leading article of the Times, not long since, 
was this beautiful piece of slipshod English :— 
“ The atrocities of the middle passage, which called 
into action the Wilberforces and Clarksons of the 
last generation, were not so fully proved, and were 
certainly not more harrowing in their circum- 
stances than are the iniquities perpetrated upon 
the wretched Chinese.” 

We wish the Dean’s space had permitted 
him to give more examples of the lax or bad 
syntax we see in current literature. Espe- 
cially he might have protested against the 
expression ‘‘ different to,” which is creeping 
into use, as in the phrase ‘‘ This is very 
different to what I expected ;”’ and against the 
carelessness of even the best writers in re- 
eating a ‘‘ that” after a conditional clause, as 
in this sentence, ‘‘ He was of opinion that, if 
the report which had reached him was correct, 
and if, on the other hand, there were no 
news from the other camp, that it would be 
necessary to give way.” But the forms of 
slipshod in syntax are many. 

The Dean, we think, deserves thanks for 
his essay. We do not agree with him in all 
his rules; we think him too fastidious in 
some cases, too sharp in others, and, in some, 
really wrong. In that matter of the Saxon 
and Latin elements ofour language, histheory, 
so far as he indicates it, seems to us to 
insufficient, although, in relation to the par- 
ticular instances cited, his practical advice 
is good. This whole question of Saxon words 
v. Latin words requires, we believe, to be 
overhauled in a philosophical manner; nor 
are we sure that the ordinary historical state- 
ments in connexion with the question are at 
all accurate. The Dean’s principlesof punctu- 
ation also seem to us questionable; and, at 
all events, his practice does not seem to us 
perfect. All this, however, does not detract 
from the value of his paper; for which, we 
repeat, he deserves thanks. 

But all persons, it seems, are not of our 
opinion ; and the Dean’s excellent and useful 
little essay has brought trouble upon him. 
It is not that, in altathiag the numerous and 
powerful tribe of the slipshods, he has pro- 
yoked their anger. They are too busy in 

roducing slipshod to have time to read the 
Jean’s lecture, and too good-natured, if they 
did read it, to mind it much. Nor is it the 





No one | 


Morning Chronicle or the Times that is down 
apon the Dean for daring to tip his reed 
with instances of slipshod found so near the 
editorial throne. It is Mr. Washington 
Moon that Dean Alford’s paper has brought 
out as a combatant. This gentleman, 
be it understood, approves of the Dean’s 

urpose. He, too, is an enemy to slipshod. 
Nay, he thinks that many of the examples 
of slipshod, bad grammar, &c., which the 
Dean has cited have been properly selected. 


The line of argument which he takes is not 
| that the Dean’s precepts are wrong (though 
| he objects to some of them), but that, by his 
| own practice as a writer, he mars the effect 


| of his precepts. 


In other words, Mr. Moon 
accuses Dean Alford of being one of the 
slipshods himself; he takes him from the 
witness-box and puts him into the dock. He 
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has had a private correspondence, it seems, 
with the Dean on the subject; but, not 
having obtained satisfaction in that way, he 
ap to the public in his pamphlet. 

rough about twenty-seven pages Mr. 
Moon pursues the Dean, holding up bits of 
the Dean’s essay which he has torn from the 
context, and rains, as it were, as he 
holds up each bit, ‘‘ You critic of others, 
what sort of English do you call this, which 
I take from your own essay?” The follow- 
ing is a sample of his persecution of the 
Dean :— 

Continuing my review of your essay, I notice 
that it is said of a traveller on the Queen’s high- 
way, “ He bowls along it with ease in a vehicle 
which a few centuries ago would have been broken 
to pieces in a deep rut, or come to grief in a bot- 
tomless swamp.” There being here no words 
immediately before “ come,” to indicate in what 
tense that verb is, I have to refer back to find the 
tense, and am obliged to read the sentence thus, 
“ would have been broken to pieces in a deep rut, 
or (would have been) come to gricf in a bottom- 
less swamp ;” for a part of a complex tense means 
nothing without the rest of the tense ; therefore, 
the rest of the tense ought always to be found in 
the sentence. Nor is it allowable, as in this in- 
stance, to take part of the tense of a passive verb 
to eke out the meaning of an active verb given 
without any tense whatever. 

Further on I find you speaking of “ that fertile 
source of mistakes among our clergy, the mis- 
pronunciation of Scripture proper names.” It is 
not the “mispronunciation of Scripture proper 
names” which is the source of mistakes; the 
mispronunciation of Scripture proper names con- 
stitutes the mistakes themselves of which you are 
speaking. Anda thing cannot at the same time 
be a source, and that which flows from it. It 
appears that what you intended to speak of was 
“that fertile source of mistakes among our clergy, 
Scripture proper names, the mispronunciation of 
which is quite inexcusable.” . . . ie 

Towards the end of your essay you say, 
* Entail is another poor injured verb. Nothing 
ever leads to anything as a consequence, or brings 
it about, but if always entails it. This smells 
strong of the lawyer’s clerk.” It was a very 
proper expression which Horace made use of 
when, speaking of over-laboured compositions, he 
said that they smeltof the Jamp. But it is scarcely 
a fit expression which you employ, when, speak- 
ing of a certain word, you say, this smells strong 
of the dawyer’s clerk. Lawyers or their clerks 
may be odious to you, but that does not give you 
the right to use an expression which implies that 
they are odorous. 

The management of the pronouns so as to 
prevent ambiguity is, as everybody knows, 
one of the chief difficulties of writers. Lord 
Macaulay met it by having as little dealing 
with the pronouns as possible, and in every 
possible case having his interviews with the 
i ay nouns. Mr. Moon takes 

ean Alford to task for being unusually 
slipshod in this dreadful particular. 


A little attention to this matier would have 
saved you from publishing such a sentence as the 
following :—‘ One of them is ‘covetous’ and its 
substantive ‘covetousness.’ I hope some who 
read these lines will be induced to leave off pro- 
nouncing them ‘covetious’ and ‘covetiousness.’ 
I can assure them that when they do thus call 
them, one at least of their hearers has his appre- 
ciation of their teaching disturbed.” You have 
so confusedly used your pronouns in the above 
sentence, that it may be construed in a dozen dif- 
ferent ways. In other sentences your pronouns 
are so isolated that there are actually no nouns to 
which they apply. For example, on page 192, 
“That nation.” You have not spoken of any 
nation whatever. You have spoken of “the 
national mind,” “ the national speech,” and “ na- 
tional simplicity,” things pertaining to a nation, 
but have not spoken of a nation itself. Soalso on 
page 195, “a journal published by these people.” 

y what people? Where is the noun to which 
this relative pronoun refers? In your head it 
may have been, but it certainly is not in your 
essay. Then again, on page 196, “I have known 
cases where it has been thoroughly eradicated.” 
“When I hear a man get to his i/s,” says William 
Cobbett, “I tremble for him.” Now just read 
backwards with me, and let us see how many 
si neuter nouns intervene before we come 
to the one to which your pronoun “ i¢” belongs. 
“ A tipple,” “a storm,” “ the charitable explana- 
tion,” “the well-known infirmity,” “the way,” 





“ale,” “an apology,” “the consternation,” “ their 
appearance,” “dinner,”’ “ the house,” “ the follow- 
ing incident,” “his ed,” “a neighbouring table,” 
“ « South-Eastern train,” ‘“‘a Great Western,” “a 
refreshment-room,” “the hatmosphere,” ‘‘ the 
hair,’ “the air,’ “the cholera,” “ his opinion,” 
“ this vulgarism,” “energy,” “ self-respect,” “ per- 
ception,” “ intelligence,” “ habit.” Here we have 
it at last. Only twenty-eight nouns intervening 
between the pronoun “ i¢” and the noun “ habit” 
to which it refers! I could give additional ex- 
amples from your essay, but surely this is enough 
to show that the schoolmaster is needed by other 
people besides the directors of the Great Western 
and South-Eastern railways. 

You see, reader, what one gets by coming 
forward asareformer. ‘‘ Who slays fat oxen 
should himself be lean” seems to be Mr. 
Moon’s maxim. We cannot say that he has 
not sometimes hit the Dean fairly. But he 
does not make a stronger case than could be 
made against almost any other of our most 
scholarly living writers. The best of us may 
be torn in pieces. I am a slipshod; thou 
art a slipshod; he is a slipshod; we are slip- 
shods; ye are slipshods; they are slipshods. 
We are all slipshods; only some are a great 
deal slipshoder than others. Let us by all 
means reduce slipshod to a minimum; but 
let us have a little life and liberty. Life is 
not worth haying if it is to be spent in a 
perpetual terror of accusations of being slip- 
shod—if, after you have written anything, 
some one is always to dangle after you, 
holding up the slipshod he has found 
in your performance, especially when (as may 
so often be the case) you and he are not 
agreed as to what slipshod is. Does Mr. 
Moon think that he would escape? If so, he 
is nfistaken. That his criticism cannot 
be compared with the Dean’s essay in the 
more important intellectual respects, he would 
probably himself admit. But, even in the 
minutia, of which he makes so much, we 
would back the Dean against him. What 
does Mr. Moon mean by speaking of ‘‘ Kame’s 
‘ Elements of Criticism.’”’ Does he not know 
that the man’s name, or rather title, was 
Kames, and that the possessive of Kames is 
Kames’s? Then, does Mr. Moon call this 
correct pointing, ‘‘ The subject of your essay 
naturally courted attention to the language 
you had employed ; and as when I privately 
wrote to you respecting it, you justified your 
use of the expressions to which I had referred, 
Lam desirous of knowing whether ” &c.? The 
Dean himself would probably have pointed 
in the same manner; but to us the passage 
is a specimen of ineffective pointing, arising 
from the fact that we are still in the dregs of 
the old phonetic system, and have not gener- 
ally got into the strict logical system. Mr. 
Moon, in his notions of style, seems still to 
swear by such old authorities as Kames, 
Campbell, and Hugh Blair; and, though he 
brings forward one or two really sensible 
rules from these old worthies—especially from 
Campbell—one has, consequently, an impres- 
sion that his philosophy of style is radically 
feeble. Even the Dean’s philosophy of style 
does not strike us as wide pena or deep 
enough. After we have had a Coleridge and 
a De Quincey among our writers on Rhetoric, 
are we to go back to that acute eighteenth- 
century Aberdonian, Campbell, or to that 
vain, though sensible, old woman, Hugh 
Blair ? Accuracy and respect for good rule 
and precedent are right; but we of this genera- 
tion have surely as much pith and inventive- 
ness in us as there was in our forefathers, 
and we must have the liberty of a little 
elasticity in the Queen’s English. 





GEOGRAPHICAL BOTANY. 

North Yorkshire ; Studies of its Botany, Geology, 
Climate, and Physical Geography. By John 
Gilbert Baker. With Four Maps. (Longmans.) 

Die Culturpflanzen Norwegens beobachtet von 
Dr. Schibeler. (Christiania: Brogger und 
Christie.) . 

E presume a time will come when a man 

of science, being furnished with a geo- 
grepeecel, geological, and climatological 
escription of any given country, will at once 
be able to state with unerring aceuracy what 
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animal and vegetable forms are associated 
with the conditions submitted to, and when, 
vice versd, on looking over a collection of 
botanical and zoological specimens he will 
be in a position to tell exactly the geographi- 
cal position, geological features, and climatic 
peculiarities of the district in which they 
were gathered. Such we take to be one of 
the ends and aims—at present only imper- 
fectly attained—of all the minute observa- 
tions now carried on in so many parts of the 
world for the purpose of placing physical 
geography on its proper footing and reducing 
it to practical results. But, before that can 
be accomplished, an endless series of minute 
investigations must be instituted, and the 
subject must be looked at from every point 
of view. Loose remarks cannot forward the 
inquiry. All intended to advance it a single 
stage must bear the stamp of patient research 
and scrupulous exactness. As contributions 
of this kind we welcome the two unpretend- 
ing publications at the head of our notice— 
the one written in the capital of Norway, 
the other in a small market-town of our own 
island. 

The laws which restrict the distribution of 
organized beings to certain circumscribed 
limits are amongst the most interesting and 
complex that man has ever attempted to trace 
out. Their principal operationsare not the less 
powerful because unseen. Beings like man, 
gifted with the power of locomotion, may, it 
is true, rove freely over the surface of the 
globe; but it is only certain species (varieties, 
or races, if you will) who are permitted to 
gain a permanent footing between certain 
degrees of latitude. The white man may 
emigrate to the tropics, become what is called 
acclimatized, and try to gather a family 
around him. But where do we find flourish- 
ing white communities, in any part of the 
equinoctial regions, whose members are not 
recent immigrants or their immediate off- 
spring? And to what part of the temperate 
zone can we point for a colony of negroes 
more than one or two generations old? An 
ever-acting law prevents their establishing 
themselves beyond the limits assigned to 
them in our present system of creation. A 
number of colonists have to pay the penalty 
of their trespass with their lives at the very 
threshold of the country for which their con- 
stitution unfits them. Those less unfor- 
tunate vegetate, but do not flourish. The 
women are specially and early afflicted ; 
sterility becomes the rule rather than the 
exception; and, if no fresh blood be added, 
no trace remains of the intruders after two 
or three generations. It is the same with 
animals and plants. They cannot go beyond 
their tether; and thoughtful men now in- 
cline to the opinion that, notwithstanding 
our Acclimatization Societies, acclimatization 
is a mere hollow theory. Our domesticated 
animals can no more be cited as successful 
proofs of acclimatization than cosmopolitan 
weeds. Their constitution was adapted to a 
variety of climates, as that of others toa 
uniformity of climatic conditions. Man can 
probably do nothing towards extending the 
range of any species beyond the limits for 
which its constitution qualifies it. Indeed, we 
have already ascertained in many instances 
the exact latifude and altitude beyond which 
no extension can take place. We know toa 
nicety the very line below which the 
grape-vine ripens, and beyond which the 
‘* srapes are sour.” But we require more ob- 
servations; and Mr. Baker has been at infinite 

ains to ascertain the range of plants in 
North Yorkshire. Even the general reader 
will be able to appreciate the exactness of 
Mr. Baker’s labours from a few statements 
respecting the elevations above the sea at 
which particular crops can be raised with 
advantage, and of the plants grown most suc- 
cessfully in the more elevated gardens. The 
highest field of grain known to the author 
was a litile under 300 yards of elevation. 
Above that level corn so rarely succeedsas not 
to be worth growing. Wheat is very little 
cultivated at above 200 yards. Oats are 
seen on the Frambleton plateau at 250 yards, 
and produce moderate crops, as is the case 
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with barley; but both of them do not in- 
variably succeed in that altitude. The highest 
hawthorn hedges are comparatively rare 
above 200 or 250 yards, and the highest of 
these fences was noticed at 350 yards. In 
the same elevation the author noticed the 


highest garden where apples, cherries, goose- | 


berries, currants, and strawberries are grown, 
also- carrots, turnips, beans, peas, potatoes, 
cabbage, cauliflower, and broccoli. 
this elevation the apple and cherry-trees did 
not fruit freely ; and, in a small patch of en- 
closed ground at an cleyation of 533 yards, 
the attempted cultivation of potatoes, rhu- 
barb, cabbages, turnips, and other vegetables 
does not seem to have been sufficiently remu- 
nerative to encourage a continuation. 

The little work of Dr. Schiibeler contains 
a mass of interesting observations on the 
plants cultivated in Norway—that north- 
western side of the great Scandinavian pen- 
insula which, thanks to the influence of the 
Gulf Stream, enjoys, even in latitude 70— 
the same parallel of latitude under which the 
barren and ice-bound regions of Victoria 
Land and Disco island are situated—a climate 
sufficiently favourable for both agricultural 
and horticultural operations. Oats can be 
grown in lat. 69° 3’, and barley even as far 
north as70°. The length of the days, or rather 
the almost entire absence of night in those high 
latitudes, co-operates with the effect of the 
Gulf Stream in completing the cycles of vege- 
table life. Barley was found to grow 24 inches 
in thetwenty-four hours for several consecutive 
days. Rye, corn and plants ripen in Norway 
underamuch lowertemperatureand in a much 
shorter time than in countries farther south. 
Still stranger, seeds introduced from southern 
countries require at first a longer time to 
come to maturity than those of the same kind 
which are at home in Norway ; but after two 
or three years they lose this peculiarity. 
Vice versd, Norwegian seeds imported into 
southern latitudes will for several yearsretain 
their ‘‘ early habits.” 

Mr. Baker’s work is divided into three 
parts, embracing respectively (1) the geology, 
climatology, and hthology, (2) the topo- 
graphy and physical geography, and (3) 
the botany of North Yorkshire. The latter 
part may be regarded as a complete local 
flora, enumerating 1155 flowering plants 
and ferns. The author is a disciple of Mr. 
Hewett Watson, and has followed the teach- 
ings of that.eminent botanical geographer 
with singular success. Mr. Baker is already 
fayourably known by his pamphlet on the 
‘*Geognostic Relations of the Flowering 
Plants and Terns of Great Britain,” by his 
‘* Supplement to Baines’s Floraof Yorkshire,” 
and his numerous smaller contributions on 
critical plants of our islands; and the present 
ublication will extend his reputation. He 
is one of those who most ably seconded 
Babington in extricating our local botanists 
from the isolation in which they had placed 
themselyes by ignoring what progress their 
favourite studies had made abroad, and yin- 
dicated the unity and catholicity of science. 
That, as a resident at a small market-town 
in Yorkshire, he should have been able to do 
this may be regarded as one of the practical 
results of the present system of intercom- 
munication; that he has done it will be re- 
membered to his credit. 





CAMPIN AND RANKINE ON ENGINEERING. 


A Practical Treatise on Mechanical Engineering : 
Comprising Metallurgy, Moulding, Casting, 
Forging Tools, Workshop-Machinery, Mechanica! 


Manipulation, Manufacture of the Steam-Engine, 


&e., Xc. Illustrated with Twenty-eight Plates of 
Boilers, Steam-Engines, Workshop-Machinery, 


&e., &e., Ninety-one Wood. Engravings, with an 


Appendix on the Analysis of Iron and Iron Ores, 
By Francis Campin, C.E. 8vo. (Atchley.) 


A Manual of Civil Engineering. With Numerous 
Diagrams. By William John Macquorn Rankine. 
Second Edition, Revised. S8yo. (Griffin. ) 

HE greatest mechanical development the world 
has ever seen unfortunately yet fails to 
atiract among the general public’ that interest and 
desire for information which it is in every respect 
fitted to create, and which a cultivated litera 
intellect could, with sufficient study, abundantly 


Even at | 


| gratify. Whole nations of people are yearly 
hurried through space with the swiftness of the 
hurricane, or cleave the waves of ocean, regardless 
alike of storm and tide, and yet feel only the most 
languid and dilettante interest in what we may 
call the natural history of the mighty agency by 
_which these really astounding results have been 
achieved. 
| Few but professional engineers know any- 
| thing about the steam-engine. People have vague 
| ideas about Watt and Stephenson (whose lives, 
| 
} 


| indeed, have been tolerably well written) as the 

| inventors respectively of the stationary and 

| locomotive engines ; it is, however, the humility of 
| their origin, and the vast wealth they obtained by 

| 

| 


their inventions, which attract the notice of the | 


world at large, not the wonderful beauty and 
grandeur of the machines themselves. 
| some feeling and appreciation of that grandeur 
does exist among mankind. Witness last sum- 


Western Annexe of the Exhibition, and more 
especially the mighty screw-engines of Penn, 
Maudsley, and Humphreys. The fact 
literature of engineering, with the exception of 
strictly professional works, is extremely poor. No 
readable book on the steam-engine has been pub- 
lished since Lardner’s Manual ; which, antiquated 


editions, still maintains its place as a popular ex- 
position. Undoubtedly, it has great excellences : 
clearness and intelligibility distinguish every part 
of it ; but it gives no idea of modern improvements 
in the steam-engine—still less does it dentine the 
modern workshop, the tools, and the methods by 
means of which comes into being this triumph of 
the genius and energy of man, 

Some sense of this want has apparently given 
rise to the publication of Campin’s “ Practical 
Treatise on Mechanical Engineering.” The author 
says in his preface that his work is intended to 
“ fill up a chasm in the literature of mechanical 
engineering,” existing between “ elementary works, 
describing the general principles and forms of steam- 
engines,” and “ complete treatises including detailed 


calculating the proportions of various machines.” 
If, indeed, we were to judge this work, from theword 
* Practical” upon the title-page, as intended spe- 
cially for professional men, it must be said that 
none among the initiated, except “ pupils” re- 
cently admitted into a factory, are likely to find 
much novelty in it. If, on the other hand, we 
look at the book as intended rather for the outside 
public and for amateurs, it is by no means desti- 
tute of merit. 

The descriptions of furnaces used in metallurgy 


| are clear aud simple, and, though short, contain a 


vast deal of information, and are well calculated 
to prepare the mind of an inquirer for a more 
complete and exhaustive investigation of the sub- 
ject. In the next chapter, forging—a highly, nay, 
vitally important part of the science of construc- 
ting steam-engines—has been treated far too briefly. 
After a short, though tolerably clear description 


rolling of bars, ordinary smiths’ work, &c., to the 
monster Mersey gun. Now these immense forgings 
form the most interesting and important problem 
of the present day. Upon perfection in forging 
depends the invulnerability of the new iron-clad 
men-of-war. How uncertain is the knowledge of 
even the most scientific engineers upon this sub- 
ject the newspapers daily tell us ; and a conscious- 





ness of the accretion of enormous bills, arising out 


descriptions, scientific disquisitions and rules for | 
| cent steam-passages are not always as clear as 


of the steam-hammer, we are hurried through | 


of Shoeburyness experiments, does not allow us to | 


forget it. 
the great crank-axles of the new men-of-war, 
have lately illustrated the extreme difficulty of 


Not only the armour-plates, but even | 


_ obtaining a perfect weld in a very large forging. | 
' there is much in it which shows that he could have 





However, Mr. Campin dismisses tLe matter in 
two or three pages ; though, at the same time, his 
account of the formation of the Mersey gun is not 
uninteresting. Next, we have achapter on mould- 
ing and casting, of the same unhappy brevity as the 
last. “Patterns,” be it observed, are wooden 
models, made with the utmost neatness and 


And yet | 


mer those crowds which perpetually haunted the | 


methods. It must, however, in justice to him, be 
mentioned that Lardner makes no attempt at all 
to explain these processes. The account of the 
various cutting tools used by the engineer is 
given in a tolerably complete manner; that of 
workshop machinery labours under the defect 
above noticed, of too great. brevity. It must indeed 
be acknowledged that the task of describing intel- 
ligibly the anatomy and action of the various 
machines used in the workshop seems to tran- 
scend the power of human perspicuity. Mr. Cam- 
pin’s attempt is not devoid of merit ; but must be 
perfectly unintelligible to those who are not already 
thoroughly conversant with the subject. The 


_ chapter on manipulation is good and clear, but 


short. This is followed by a dissertation upon 
the physical basis of the steam-engine. Of this 
we will only say, that the theory given of the radia- 
tion and conduction of heat does not seem to be 
perfectly satisfactory ; that the rest of the chapter, 
especially what relates to expansion, is ingenious 


| and interesting; and that, on the whole, these earlier 
_ chapters, to a certain extent, really do supply a 


is, the 


want by unveiling, thongh in a somewhat imper- 
fect manner, the mysteries of the engine-factory. 
They are so far an advance upon Lardner, who 
is content with describing the steam-engine when 


| complete and ready for work. 


and jejune as it is, after going through many | 


We are next ushered into rational mechanics, 
beginning with the principle of the lever. It is 


| difficult to criticise this part of the work satis- 











factorily ; we may, however, observe that it would 
be far better if practical men, when writing upon 
the steam-engine, would always refer to some ap- 
proved treatise on mechanics for their proofs of 
first principles, contenting themselves with deducing 
the particular formule they require. 

After all, however, the most important part 
of the book is that which treats of the details 
of steam-engines. This portion has been toler- 
ably well executed: its chief excellency being 
that the author takes care to point out the treat- 
ment each separate part receives at the hands 
of the engineer, in order to fit it for its place 
in the complete machine. The descriptions 
of the various forms of slide-valves and adja- 


they might be; nor are the latest and most approved 
forms described. The latter fault runs all through 
the book: we have nothing but old forms, some- 
times fast falling into disuse; and even of these 
only one or two are described. The oscillator 
certainly remains the most elegant and admired of 
paddle-engines ; but we have no description at all 
of the other forms of direct acting engines which 
still hold their ground. So of the screw-engine. 
Here we have but a single form, and that not 
the most approved, given us as the general 
type of the modern screw-propeller engine. No 
description is given of the trunk-engine of 
Penn, or the double-rod engine of Maudsley, 
Ravenhill, and others; nor is any attempt made 
to explain what are the qualities which make 
one form of screw-engine eligible for purposes 
of commerce, while an entirely differer.t construc- 
tion will be required for an engine intended for a 
man-of.war. No mention has been made of the 
engines of the new men-of-war, the “ Warrior” and 
the “ Black Prince,” which, together with those of 
the “ Achilles,” “ Northumberland,” “ Minotaur,” 
and “ Agincourt,” now in process of construction, 
form the most splendid evidence of the progress of 
mechanical engineering in England. A chapter on 
pumping-engines deserves mention as being about 
the most carefully written part of the book, and 
very well worth reading. 

‘To sum up: Had Mr, Campin really attained the 
aim he proposed to himself, he would have made a 
valuable addition to the literature of engineering. 
Imperfect as is often the execution of his book, 


written a better work, if he had given more time 
and more consideration to so arduous an under- 
taking. We may add that the book is extremely 
pleasant to read—infinitely more so, to our mind, 
than the everlasting modern novel with its self- 


| absorbed mock heroes. 


accuracy by a class of specially-trained artisans, | 


who work from drawings prepared in what is called 
the drawing-office—a department of all engine- 
factories. In “reading” these drawings and 
making the wooden patterns from them, no sma! 
amount of intellectual power is required in ad- 
dition to mechanical skill; nor can any engine be 
made withoutethe use of patterns of singular com- 
plexity. To give anything like a decent account of 


this branch of the art would have required 
much more space than Mr. Campin has devoted to 


it. Much less has he attempted to show how the 


"Y | methods of modern and descriptive geometry might 


| 


be applied to amplify and improve the existing 
431 


We now turn to a book of a very different 
stamp. ‘The rapidity with which the first edition 


_ of Professor Rankine’s “ Manual of Civil Engineer- 


ee 


ing” has been sold off testifies abundantly to the 
estimation in which it is held by the profes- 
sion, This is not in any sense a popular 
exposition of the subject it treats of. It is a 
very complete reduction of the methods employed 
in the construction of railways, bri’ges, docks, 
harbours, &c., to the principles of the exact 
sciences, combined with an immense collection of 
engineering facts and practical methods—which 
latter characteristic will make the book invaluable 
to that large body of professional men who are 
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not intimately acquainted with the higher branches 
of mathematics. To the mathematical engineer 
or student of engineering the book is a perfect 
treasure. 

Part I., “ On Surveying,” the practical methods 
being clearly and minutely described, starts us in a 
course of mathematics with plane and spherical 
trigonom This engineering geodesy (ex- 
tremely good practice for Cambridge men who wish 
really to understand their trigonometry) takes up 
about one-fifth of the entire work, and seems to be 
very completely done, and that with great conden- 
sation. 

Part IT., “On Materials and Structures,” begins 
with establishing the parallelogram of forces, with 
its various cognate propositions, the theory of 
couples, and the methods of finding the centre of 
gravity —being the leading propositions ofanalytical 
statics ; then follow the elementary principles of 
hydrostatics. This section is by far the longest and 
most important of the three into which the work is 
divided, and contains a complete treatise on analy- 
tical mechanics from an engineering point of view. 
The processes of analytical geometry, as well as 
those of the differential and integral calculus, are 
freely ompentes without unnecessary pedantry or 
parade of learning. Here, also, will be found every 
species of practical information upon earthwork, 
foundations, brick-work, natural stones, their struc- 
ture and chemical constituents, cements, stability 
of arches, buttresses, and retaining walls. Then 
comes an account of the different woods used in 
engineering, their seasonings and durability, and 
afterwards a description of the more usual timber 
combinations employed by engineers in the con- 
struction of wooden bridges, roofs, lattice-girders, 
and the like—interspersed, where necessary, with 
the proper analytical investigations. A dis- 
sertation upon metallic structures closes the 
section. Iron and steel, and their principal 
properties, are very fully treated of, and the 
various forms of wrought and cast-iron beams, 
suspension bridges, tubular bridges, iron tubular 
foundations, now much used. 

In Part III, “Of Combined Structures,” 
Chapter I. treats of lines of land-carriage or 

and railways. Of course, the principal part 
of this chapter is devoted to railways; and the 
elaborate way in which all the elements which 
go to make up a railway have been described in 
the preceding part allows this very extensive sub- 
ject to be treated satisfactorily, within the com- 
pass of fewer pages than would have been ex- 
ted a priori. The collection, conveyance, and 
istribution of water form the subject of the fol- 
lowing chapter; which includes canals and water- 
works for the supply of towns and the construc- 
tion of their attendant reservoirs, locks, aqueducts, 
mains and pipes, and other subsidiary matters. 
The concluding chapter on tidal and coast-works, 
after a short dissertation on the theory of waves, 
contains a brief account of sea-walls, piers, break- 
waters, basins, docks, and lighthouses. 

In short, Professor Rankine’s work may be called 

a complete storehouse of information for the prac- 


tical scientific engineer, and certainly a most va-~ 


luable addition to the permanent literature of engi- 
neering science. 








NOTICES. 


Essays on the Pursuits of Women; also, a 
Paper on Female Education. By Frances Power 
Cobbe. (Emily Faithfull. Pp. 239.)—For 
power of thought, for philosophic and general 
culture, for sagacity and humour, as well as for 
courage and decided purpose, Miss Frances Power 
Cobbe, whose “ Essay on Intuitive Morals” has 
been for some time before the public, and who is 
now editing the works of Theodore Parker, is 
beginning to be recognised as one of the first of 
our female British prose-writers. She is well- 
known within a tolerably wide circle already, and 
she is sure to be known still more widely. ‘The 
present volume is a republication, under a general 
title, of papers that have appeared singly in period- 
icals. The titles of the papers separately are— 
“Social Science Congresses and Women’s Part in 
them ;” “Celibacy v. Marriage;” “ What shall 
we do with our Old Maids?” “Female Charity : 
Lay and Domestic ;” “ Women in Italy in 1862;” 
** Workhouse Sketches ;” and “ The Education of 
Women.” There is, as may be inferred from 
these titles, and from the fact that the volume 
appears from the press of Miss Emily Faithfull, 
a general connexion of sentiment and purpose 
between these essays and that form of the so-called 
cause of Female Emancipation which urges the 
extension of the employment of women, and 
espotiially of unmarriéd women, in different spheres 








of social labours, and the abolition of those restric- 
tions, legal or other, which at present prevent this 
extension. But any one who may take up the 
volume with the expectation of finding in it the 
kind of matter that will prolong the common jest 
of the clubs about the Woman’s Rights movement 
will lose his pains. He will find himself in the 
presence of a person of wit, sense, literary ability, 
and rich information—quite capable of turning 
the tables upon him and his jest, if need were— 
and yet, in the best sense of the word, thoroughly 
feminine. “That popular ogress, the strong- 
minded female,” as she is called in one of the 
papers, finds no quarter in Miss Cobbe’s pages. 
She pleads in so peculiar and persuasive a manner 
for an enlargement of woman's place in society, 
and illustrates so earnestly the ways in which 
many women may, without trenching on the 
supremacy of domestic duties where such exist, 
find occupation for themselves and do good service, 
that, even where there may remain difference 
from her views, she must command liking and 
respect. There is much of miscellaneous excel- 
lence in the volume in the way of description and 
anecdote, apart from the argument that runs 
through it. 

The Philosophy of Necessity; or, Natural 
Law as Applicable to Moral, Mental, and Social 
Science. By Charles Bray. Second: Edition, 
Revised. (Longman & Co. Pp. 446.)—TuIs 
is a reproduction of the Necessitarian doc- 
trine as opposed to that of Free Will, in the 
language of the modern Social Science, and with 
pa pee to Ethics, Politics, &c. “ The freedom 
of will and of action with which we suppose our- 
selves to be endowed is,” Mr. Bray holds, “a 
delusion ;” all our actions, all our volitions, are 
the inevitable result of causes, as necessarily 
bringing about these mental and moral effects as 
physical causes bring about physical phenomena. 
Asserting this in language as strong as that of 
Jonathan Edwards, Mr. Bray goes on, with this 
doctrine as his lamp, into regions which Jonathan 
Edwards never explored, and makes deductions 
from it which that American metaphysician never 
thought of. Our notions as to Responsibility, 
Punishment, Sin, and Evil, &., are, he thinks, 
wrong; but, besides developing these views, he 
goes into dissertations on Psychology, Phireno- 
logy, Political Economy, &c., generally carrying 
his principle with him, but often discoursing in- 
dependently on matters for their own sake. The 
book is written in a rather lumbering style; and 
much of it consists of undigested extracts from 
Mr. J. 8. Mill, Carlyle, Mr. Buckle, Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, and other thinkers, living or recent ; but 
the author is evidently a serious and thoughtful 
man, and the volume is worthy of examination for 
the variety of its queries and suggestions. 

An Atlas of Modern Geography. By Samuel 
Butler, D.D., late Lord Bishop of Lichfield, and 
formerly Head-master of Shrewsbury School. A 
New Edition, with Additional Maps and Correc- 
tions from the Government Surveys and the most 
recent sources of information. Edited by the 
Author’s Son. (Longman & Co.)—TuHeE aim, in 
this new edition of a long-established and celebrated 
School Atlas, has been to bring it up to the latest 
level of geographical science. While the price is 
lowered from twelve shillings to half-a-guinea, the 
number of maps is increased from thirty to thirty- 
three. The new maps -dded are—one of Modern 
Palestine ; one of Canaua and the adjacent British 
provinces of North America; and one of New 
Zealand. The maps of Switzerland and Iceland 
have been wholly redrawn; the map of Africa 
has been corrected by the discoveries of Living- 
stone, Burton, Speke, Barth, and others; and in 
the maps of America and Australasia there are 
modifications and extensions to suit the changes 
that have taken place down to the present time. 
France, Italy, and Austria have also been revised. 
A new and very large index of names—sixty pages 


of small print, of four columns each page—is ap- | 


pended. The editor is the late Bishop’s son, the 
Rey. Thomas Butler, F.R.G.S., Rector of Langar. 

THE stream of publications evoked by the 
Colenso controversy still flows on. One of the 
most noteworthy of such recent publications is 
The Pentateuch and its Relation to the Jewish 
and Christian Dispensations. By Andrews Norton, 
late Professor of Sacred History, Haward Univer- 


sity, Mass.; Edited by John James Tayler, B.A., | 
member of the Historico-Theological Society of | 
| Leipsie, and Principal of Manchester New College, 


London. (Longman & Co. Pp. 135.)—The text 
of this little volume is a reprint of a long note 
appended to the work on “ The Genuineness of 
the Gospels,’ by Mr. Norton, an American theo- 
logian of celebrity, now deceased. More than 
twenty years ago this author had adopted and 
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the mucous surface and alight upon it. 


expressed conclusions respecting the age and 
authorship of the Pentateuch substantially identi- 
cal with those now propounded by Bishop 
Colenso ; and those who wish to see how these 
conclusions were argued by'an American authority 
of high reputation some time ago, will find much 
to interest them in the present volume. Considera- 
tions of a kind not brought forward in Bishop 
Colenso’s criticism have a place here. Mr. Tayler’s 
introductory preface is quietly and clearly written, 
and contains, among other things, a succinct sketch 
of the history of critical opinion relating to the 
Pentateuch. Without agreeing with Mr. Norton 
in all his views, he speaks admiringly of him, and 
gives in his adhesion to the substance of the 
views here expressed. A book of a very different 
kind from Mr. Norton’s is Seripture Facts and 
Scientific Doubts. By George Palmer, Commander, 
Royal Navy. (Edinburgh: John Maclaren ; 
London: Hamilton and Adams. Pp. 160.)—‘I 
have no pet theory to substantiate,” says the 
gallant seaman, “nor any other object in view, 
beyond drawing the attention of young men away 
from the infidel doubts and objections that have 
been raised as to the authenticity and inspira- 
tion of some portions of Holy Scripture.” This 
sentence will, we believe, give a sufficient idea 
of the theological latitude in which Com- 
mander Palmer is sailing. A book not exactly 
appertaining to the Colenso controversy, but 
bearing on the prevalent scepticism, is one entitled 
Is Geology Antagonistic to Scripture? or, a Word 
Sor the Old-Fashioned Book ; with a Map of the 
Eastern Vaillies of Norfolk, &c.; to which is added 
an Appendix, containing a geological description 
of the Hunstanton Cliff, in Norfolk. By an M.A. 
of Cambridge. (Cambridge: J..Hall and Son; 
London: Simpkin & Co. Pp. 151.)—The au- 
thor of this volume, who is a clergyman, and also 
the author of a “ Reply to the Essays and Re- 
views,” seems to have thrown into it a great many 
odds and ends that he had by him. There is 
parochial archeology in it as well as geology. 
The geological portion consists partly of state- 
ments and descriptions of the writer’s own, partly 
of passages excerpted from well-known works on 
physical science, and strung together approvingly. 
The Colenso Controversy ; a Reply to Dr. Cum- 
ming’s “Moses Right; Colenso Wrong.” By a 
London Zulu. (Farrahand Dunbar. Pp. 60)— 
This is a vigorous defence of Bishop Colenso in 
the coarse, rough-and-ready style of London back- 
street scepticism, with cries of shame against the 
Bishop’s opponents and those that have not backed 
him up. 

On Malaria and Miasmata, and their Influence 
in the Production of Typhus and Typhoid Fevers, 
Cholera, and the Exanthemata: Founded on the 
Fothergillian Prize Essay fur 1859. By Thomas 
Herbert Barker, M.D., F.R.S8., Edin.,&e. (John W. 
Davies. Pp. 251.)—In this extension of the essay 
which gained the Fothergillian prize fromthe Medi- 
cal Society of London in 1859, the author first takes 
a historical survey of the chief opinions that have 
been held in the medical world as to the origin 
and cause of the diseases named, and then gives 
observations, inferences, and conclusions of his 
own. The following, from a summary at the end 
of the work, will give an idea of his main theoretic 
conclusions :—* The diseases placed before me for 
consideration—viz., typhus and typhoid fevers, 
cholera, and the exanthemata—have each their 
origin in a specific poison which is organic. 
Meteorological changes alone are quite insuf- 
cient to account for the origin and spread 
of the above-named diseases. But meteorological 
peculiarities may affect the course of those diseases 
by exerting an influence on thé organic poison. 
The organic poisons which excite the diseases 
under our consideration obey the same laws, as 
regards generation, and propagation as do other 


'and more complicated representatives of the 


organic series. Under fayouring conditions to 
each successive act they arise, reproduce, and die. 
These organic poisons, infinitely minute in them- 
selves, reach the bodies of men through two 
sources—through the air taken in by the lungs; 
through the matters taken in by the mouth. Some 
of the organic poisons—the poison of cholera, for 
example—seem mainly communicated to man by 
the alimentary surface, and travel but small 
distanees by the air. They are, however, trans- 
missible through either of the mucous surfaces— 
the position being only allowed, that they reach 
The 
poison of typhoid seems communicable both 
through air and water: the poisons of the exan- 
themata seem mainly to be transmitted by the 
air. In filthy localities, in cesspools, in sewers, 
in decomposing organic remains, other poisons, 


inorganic in character, are generated. These 
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poisons are capable of producing certain specific 


! 


symptoms analogous in many points to symptoms | 
caused by the organic poisons. These inorganic | 
poisons are not competent for the production of | 
communicable disease, the symptoms they produce 
| at Simancas, near Valladolid in Spain—the accu- 


being confined to the body in which they (the 
symptoms) are demonstrated.’ Certain rules of 


practical hygiene, connected with these theoretical | 
_ rooms, and numbering about 10,000,000 in all, of 


conclusions, or suggested by experience, are ex- 
ounded in the volume—the isolation of the 
patient, in most cases, being the chief. 





THE “EDINBURGH,” THE “QUARTERLY,” 
AND SOME MAGAZINES. 


HE Edinburgh and the Quarterly agree in de- 
nouncing Mr. Kinglake’s book—with this dif- 
ference, that there is very little praise of the 
literary power of the work in the Quarterly and 
a great deal in the Edinburgh. That it is a 
“ mischievous book” is the verdict of both—a 
phrase to which we object, inasmuch as it seems 
to imply that, even were the book true, it should 
not have been published. Mr. Kinglake, as a 


historian, was bound to be accurate—which both | 


his critics say he has not been; he was bound 
also to give references and authentications by 
which his accuracy could be tested—which he 
certainly has not given; but he was not bound to 
consider the probable effects of his narrative on 
the mind of the French Emperor, or even on the 
relations between the two countries. Both his 
Edinburgh critic and his Quarterly critic show a 
rather low view of a historian’s business by harp- 
ing on this string of “ probable effects ;” and we 
must say that a good deal of the tenderness shown 
by both critics to the feelings of the French 
Emperor looks like the tenderness of pusillanimity. 
There is another topic of the day to which both 
the great Reviews devote an article—the Colenso 
controversy. Here, again, the Whig Review is 
—which is not always the case—the more liberal. 
While the Quarterly, in its article on “ Biblical 
Criticism,” contents itself with a repetition of 
such very ordinary phraseology as that “ Scrip- 
ture will bring divine light to the mind, while 
neology at best supplies a miserable rushlight, or 
a waning lamp,” and lectures the erring Bishop 
in this style, “ We can only grieve when we 
see a Bishop of considerable energy, both 
in mind and body, throw away a position in which 
he might, under God’s blessing, have made him- 
self the Selwyn of Africa, in order to become a 
bye-word in England for his rashness in dealing 
with Scripture,” the Edinburgh, in its corres- 
ponding article, on “ The Bible and the Church,” 
really enters into the discussion, and, what is more, 
commits itself to the conclusion that Bishop 
Colenso is so far in the right, and that the notion 
of the Inspiration of the Scripture hitherto 
deemed the orthodox one in England is untenable, 
and a stumbling-block in the way of the Church. 
“Why should we blind ourselves to the fact,” 
says the Edinburgh critic, “that Germans, even of 
the most Evangelical and orthodox school of 
Lutheranism, and Russians of the most intelli- 
gent and reforming school in the Greek Church— 
not to speak of Romanists—reproach and ridicule 
our English Protestantism for its unintelligent 
literalism and slavish idolatry of the Bible?” 
Clearly, the Bishop of Durham will have to 
include the Edinburgh among his “ sceptical” 
periodicals! To make up for this article, how- 
ever, there is another —‘‘ Professor Huxley on 
Man’s Place in Nature’”’—in which people are warned 
against Huxley,and toldtogo no further than Owen. 
The Quarterly has no article corresponding to 
this; but it has one on “Salmon Rearing,” three 
of a political or politico-historical kind, besides 
that on Kinglake—to wit, one on “ Industrial 
Resources of British India,” one on “The Ame- 
rican War,” and one on “Poland.” In the 
American article this prognostication is ventured 
on with respect to the Federal dominion— 
“Three Confederacies, at least — of Eastern, 
Western, and Middle States—seem at present the 
most probable result.’’ 








to Literature, more expressly so called, there is a 
paper on “ Worsley’s Translation of the Odyssey,” 
and one entitled “Simancas Records of Henry 
VII.” This last is really interesting. It gives an 
account of the great treasure of historical records 


mulated despatches and papers of the Spanish 
government in old times, now filling forty-eight 


which about 500,000 relate to the affairs of Eng- 
land; and it tells of the labours of Mr. Bergen- 
roth, the English agent, in deciphering a portion 
of these curious records. Altogether, we cannot 
say that either the Edinburgh or the Quarterly of 
this quarter is rich in fascinating literary matter, 
or contains an article calculated by its energy or 
depth of thought to rouse or powerfully impress 
the public mind. 

ALL the magazines have not come to hand in 
time to be reported on this week. Which of the 
papers in Blackwood, the Cornhill, and Macmillan 
we would recommend, would depend on the tastes 
of intending readers. In Blackwood, readers who 
take an interest in American statesmanship, and 
who do not object to a strong antipathy to Lin- 
coln, Seward, and the northerners generally, will 
find much to strike and please them in the article 
on recent ‘ American State-Papers ;” while for 
those who like philosophical criticism on epic 
poetry, the drama, prose-fiction, &c., and are not 
particular about its being very deep or precise, 
Sir Lytton Bulwer’s new part of his “ Caxtoniana,”’ 
called ‘On Certain Principles of Art in Works 
of Imagination,” will be very suitable. Among 
the other articles is one on “ Italian Brigandage,” 
in which the conclusion is the Blackwoodian one 
that, if the Bourbons governed badly, their suc- 
cessors, the Piedmontese, “ do not govern at all ;” 
also a curious paper called “ The Landscape of 
Ancient Italy, as delineated in the Pompeian 
Paintings.’ There is nothing in the shape of a 
story in this Blackwood unless it be a little 
sketch, ‘‘ My Investment in the Far West,” repeat- 
ing the Chuzzlewit sort of satire of the Yankees. 
On the other hand, the strength of the Cornhill 
is in its stories. Besides the monthly instalments 
of “ Romola” and “The Small House at Alling- 
ton,” there is “ A Strange Story of the Marquise 
de Douhault.” Most of the other articles are of 
the amusing kind. “ From Yeddo to London with 
the Japanese Ambassadors” relates the adventures 
of their Japanese Excellencies amusingly, but does 
not give the notion that they had much brains in 
their heads—which, we should suppose, they had, 
nevertheless. ‘‘ Revelations of Prison Life”’ tells, 
also in the amusing manner, of things not gene- 
rally known—as that prisoners contrive to get 
money in prison, and that a good deal of bribing 
of warders goes on. In “The Mental Condition 
of Babies” there is an account of experiments 
proving that all babies are not alike—that there 
are babies of genius and very slow babies, and that 
evidently the little things come into the world, if 
not with “ innate ideas,” at least with innate dif- 
ferences. Lord Palmerston’s famous assertion 
that all babies are born good will not, it seems, 
stand in science any more than in theology. For 
readers who like a little speculation, or speculation 
mixed with learning, Macmi//an furnishes a disser- 
tation on “The Scientific Pretensions of History,” 
by Mr. Thornton, and a paper of philosophical 
philology called “ Babel.” In the same magazine 
is an account of “ Neapolitan Prisons, Past and 
Present,” by an English tourist, who gives details 
as to the Camorra. There is, moreover, a “ Letter 
from a Competition Wallah,” discoursing on Indian 
matters in a style the reverse of that heavy one 
which usually makes readers give Indian articles 
a wide berth. Mr. Barnes, the Dorsetshire poet, 
supplies a curious article on the “ Rariora of Old 
Poetry ;’ and Mr. Dicey, in a paper called 
“ Amongst the Mediums,” tells, in his well-known 





style, what he saw and thought of astrology, 


spiritualism, &c., in America. Mr. Ruffini’s story 
of Italian life, “ Vincenzo,” is continued ; and, 


_ for more in the way of story, there is a little paper 


In the Polish article we | 


are told that “an absolutely independent Poland | 


is a mere chimera,” and that “the least thet can 
be hoped for Poland is an improved condition 
under Russian rule.” Two other articles, both 
of a literary kind—one on “The History of 
Cyclopedias,” and one on “ Sensation-Novels ’— 
complete the contents of the Quarterly. In the 
Edinburgh, in addition to the articles already 
mentioned, there are three of a political nature— 
“Tithe Impropriation,’ “India under 
Canning,” and “The Greek Revolution.” 


is a review of “Sir Rutherford Alcock’s Japan,” 
and an article on Collieries and their Economy, 
entitiéd “ The Black Country.” By way of tribute 


Lord | 
There | 





of Danish legends. 

WE ought not to ict the first number of the 
new magazine—the Victoria—published by Miss 
Emily Faithfull—pass without a welcome. Issued 
from the woman’s press, it claims attention for the 
present chiefly by the writing of men. A number 
containing contributions by Mr. Edward Dicey, Mr. 
T. A. Trollope, Mr. R. H. Hutton, Mr. Nassau W. 
Senior, Mr. Meredith Townsend, and Mr. Tom 
Taylor, is evidently a strong number. It has pro- 
bably been thought that, a way having to be made 
through a crowd, a little phalanx of gentlemen 
whom all must respect should step out first, the 
ladies following close, and watching their 
success, 
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forth. With Two Diagrams. 8vo., cl., ad., pp. 73. 
Stanford, 4s. 

Jones (Sir Willoughby, Bart. M.A.) Christianity and 
Common Sense. 8vo., pp. xx—234. Longman. 6s. 
Keiru (Thomas). Complete Practical Arithmetician : 
containing several new and useful improvements. Greatly 
amended and enlarged by Samuel Mayvard. New 
Editién. 12mo., pp. xii~440. Whittaker. 4s. 6d. 
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Lane (Edward William). Arabic-English Lexicon, de- 
rived from the most copious Eastern Sources ; compris- 
ing a very large collection of words and significations 
omitted in the KAémoos, with supplements to its 
abridged and defective explanations, ample grammati- 
cal and critical comments, and examples in ¥ er and 
verse. Iu Two Books. Book I., Part I. yal 4to. 
Williams and Norgate. 25s. 

McDowe tt (J., B.A., F.R.A.S.). Exercises on Euclid 
and in Modern Geometry. or the use of schools, 

rivate students, and junior university students. Cr. 
vo., pp. xxxi—300. Cambridge: Deighton, Bell, § 
Co. Bell and Daldy. 8s. 6d. 

Moon (G. Washington, F.R.8.L.) 
Queen’s English. In —_ to a Plea for the Queen’s 
English, by the Dean of Canterbury. pp. 27. Hatchard. 


My Sermon REMEMBRANCER, 8vo., cl. sd. 8S. W. Par- 
tridge. 1s. 

OwEN (Rev. J.B.) Stereoscopic Views of Misunderstood 
Men. A Iecture delivered before the Dublix: Young 
Men’s Christian Association. Cr. 8vo., sd., pp. 33. 
Dublin: Hodges, Smith, § Co, 3d. 

Preaton (Abraham). First Book of Practical Examples 
in Arithmetic. pp. 75. Virtue Brothers. 


Puitiieps (Charles Spencer March). Jurisprudence. 
8vo., pp. vii—373. Murray. 12s. 


PLAYTIME WITH THE Ports: a Selection of the Best 
English Poetry. For the use of Children. By aLady. 
Roy. 16mo., pp. xvi—390. Longman. 5s. 


Puncn. Reissue. Vol. 27. July to December, 1554. 
4to. bds., pp. vili—266. Office. 5s. Vols. 26 and 27 
(1854) in One Volume, 10s. 6d. 

Recorp Revevations. A Letter to the Lord Com- 
missioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury, on the Public 
Records of Ireland. By an Irish Archivist. pp. 90. 
J. R. Smith. 

Riper (Benjamin, M.D., F.R.C.S.) Ourselves, our 
Food, and our Physic. Third Edition. Sm. cr. 8vo., 
cl. sd., pp. xii—202, Chapman and Hall, 1s. 6d. 


RowinG AND SAmLinG. By the Author of “ Athletic 
Sports and Recreations,” &c., &c. With Mlustrations. 
(Routledge’s Sixpenny Handbooks.) 18mo. bds., pp. 
92. Routledge. 6d. 


Savive (Hon. Charles Stuart). Cecil Beaumont. Three 
Volumes, Post 8vo., pp. 908. Hurst and Blackett. 
31s. 6d. 

Seton (George). Law and Practice of Heraldry in Scot- 
land. 8vo. Edmonston and Douglas. 235s. 


SimpLe WomAN (A). By the author of “ Nut-brown 
Maids,” &c., &c. Post 8vo., pp. 310. Smith, Elder, 
& Co. 10s. 6d. 

Smiru (Mrs, W. Glennie). Sally Rainbow’s Stories, as 
she told them. A sequel to “ Little Lucy.” Illustrated. 
18mo., pp. 223. Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge. 2s. 

SNELLEN (H.) Test-Types for the Determination of the 
Acuteness of Vision. 8vo. Williams and Norgate. 4s. 


STANLEY. The Bible in the Holy Land. Being Extracts 
from Canon Stanley’s “ Sinai and Palestine.” For the 
use of Village Schools, &c. With Illustrations. New 
Edition. Feap. 8vo., pp. vi--204. Murray. 2s. 6d. 


StepuHeNn (James, LL.D.) Questions for Law Students 
on the Fifth Edition of Mr. Serjeant Stephen’s New 
Commentaries on the Laws of England. 8vo., pp. 
viii—279. Butterworth. 10s. 6d. 

Stewart (Miss E.M.) Home for a Week; or, Tales 
oe olidays. Feap. 8vo., pp. iv—214. B. Douglas. 

s. 6d. 

SrrepperR (Miss Sarah). The Fate of a Year. A Novel. 
Three Volumes. Post 8vo., pp. 900. Skeet. 31s. 6d. 

TABLES showing the Income Tax to be deducted from 


Interest, Dividends, &c., to 5th April, 1863 (9d. per £), |- 


on and after 5th October, 1863 (7d. per £), and at 

twelve intermediate periods. 8vo., sd., pp.7. Black. 64. 
TAYLOR (Algernon). Convent Life in Italy. Second 

Edition. Post 8vo., pp. xi—348. Skeet. 10s 6d. 


THeocritus. Recensuit et brevi annotatione instruxit 
F. A. Paley. M.A. Cr, 8vo., pp. viii— 158. Cambridge : 
Deighton, Bell, & Co. Bell and Daldy. 4s. 6d. 

TuerRry (R.) Reminiscences of Thirty Years’ Residence 
in New South Wales and Victoria. With a Supple- 
mentary Chapter on Transportation and the Ticket-of- 
Leave System. With Map. Second Edition. 8vo., 
pp. xiv—-522, Low. 14s. 

THOMSON (William). Practical Treatise on the Cultiva- 
tion of the Grape Vine. Third Edition. 8vo., pp. viii 
—74. Blackwoods. 5s. 

Witson (Rev. J. H.) The Royal Marriage, and the 
Christian Kingdom. With Brief Reminiscences of the 
Prince of Wales. Crown 8vo., cl. sd., pp. 48. S&S. IV. 

- Partridge. 64. 

WonpDeERsS oF THE Wor tp; in Earth, Sea, and Sky, as 
related to his young friends. By Uncle John. Being 
an Account of his own Travels and Researches. Illus- 
— Sq. 12mo., pp. xii—307. Ward and Lock, 

Woop (John, F.R.C.S.) On Rupture, inguinal, crural, 
and umbilical; the anatomy, pathology, diagnosis, 

- cause and prevention; with new methods of effecting 
a radical and M eieye ys cure; embodying the Jack- 
sonian Prize Essay of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
london, for 1861. With numerous Illustrations. 8vo., 
pp. x¥—326. Davies. 12s. 6d. 





FRENCH. 


A Defence of the | 


Beraier (Vabbé). Dictionnaire de Théologie. Par 
Vabbé Bergier. Edition augmentée d’articles nouveaux 
par Mgr. Doney, évéque de Montauban, et précédée dn 

lan de théologie, manuscrit autographe de Bergier. 
ix volumes, 8°, 3668 p. Paris, Jouby Gaume fréres 
et Duprey. 


| Canocue (Chas.) Les Mémoires et] Histoire en France. 








Par Charles Caboche, inspecteur de l’Académie de 
Paris. 8°, 747 p. Paris, Charpentier. 

Duran Loup (Mgr) Avertissement A la Jeunesse et aux 
Peres de Famili sur les Attaques dirigées contre la 
Religion par quelques écrivains de nos jours. Par 
Mgr. l’évéque d Orleans (Dupanloup), I’un des quarante 
de l’Académie francaise. 8°, 121 p. Paris, Douwniol. 

Le CovurgvuLx pg CANTELEU (Comte). Les Sectes et 
Sociétés secrétes, politiques et religieuses, essai sur 
leur histoire depuis les temps les mex reculés jusqu’a 
la révolution francaise. Par J. L. E. Comte Le Couteulx 
de Canteleu. 8°, 271 p. Paris, Didier et Cie. 5 fr. 

Maury (Alfred). Croyances et Légendes de |’ Antiquité, 
Par L. F. Alfred - Sae membre de |’Institut. 8°, 
417 p. Paris, Didier et Cie. 

Mrrecovurt (Eugéue de). La Bourse et les Signes du 
Siecle. Par Eugéne de Mirecourt. 18 jésus, 399 p. 
Paris, Dentu. 3 fr. . 

ReENOvVIER (Jules). Des Portraits d’Auteurs dans les 
Livres du xve Siécle. Par Jules Renouvier; avec un 
avantpropos par Georges Duplessis. 8°, 22 p. Paris, 
Aubry, 2 fr. 50c. (The edition is restricted to 214 
copies, of which 200 are printed on paper coloured @ 
Pantique.) 

THUREAU-DANGIN (Paul). 
de Vienne. Par Paul Thureau-Dangin, avocat. 


La Pologne et les Traités 
8°, 


47 p. Paris, Dentu. 

TuGAULT (Alfred). Eléments de la Langue malaise ou 
malaye. Par Alfred Tugault. 8°, 112 p. Paris. 
Impr. Impériale. 


VaLuiet De VirIviLvLe (M.) Histoire de Charles VIL, 
roi de France, et de son époque, 1403-1461. Par M. 
Vallet de Viriville, professeur-adjoint 4 Ecole des 
Chartes. Vol. Il. 8°, 462p. Paris, J. Renouard. 





GERMAN, 

CzerMAK (Dr. Joh. N.) Der Kehlkopfspiegel u. seine 
Verwerthung f. Physiologie u. Medicin. Kine Mono- 
graphie. 8°, 132 p. Leipzig, Engelmann. 1} th. 

Du_ Bors-Reymonp (Em). Beschreibung einiger 
Vorrichtungen u. Versuchsweisen zu_ elektrophysi- 
ologischen Zwecken. 4°. Berlin, Diimmler. (1% th. 

Dupixk (Dr. B.) Miihrens allgemeine Geschichte. Im 
Auftrage d. miihr. Landesausschusses dargestellt. 


Vol. Il, Vom J. 906 bis zum J, 1125. 8°, 628 p. | 


Briinn, Nitsch. 2% th. 

Faucuer (Julius), Vierteljahrsschrift f. Volkswirthschaft 
u. Culturgeschichte hrsg. v. Jul. Faucher, unter Mit- 
a v. K. Arndt, V. Boehmert, C. Braun, v. Carnall, 
ete. Jahrg. 1863.4 vols. 8°. Berlin, Herbig. 5% th. 

Fucus (Prof. Chrn. Jos.) Allgemeine Lehre der Seuchen 
u. ansteckenden Krankheiten der Hanssiugethiere. 
8°, 287 p. Leipzig, Veit & Co. 14 th. 

Knop (Dr. Jos. Adalb). Die Paradoxie 4. Willens od. 
das freiwillige Handeln bei innerem Widerstreben. 
Vom Standpunkte der forensischen-medicin. Praxis. 8°. 
Leipzig, Pernitzsch. 4% th. 

Kreut (Ludolf). Ub. die Religion der vorislamischen 
Araber. 8°,92p. Leipzig, Serig. 1 th. 

LEHMANN (Dir. Mor.) Theater-Decorationen. Nach 
den Orig.-Farbenskizzen photogr. v. Gust. Jiigermayer. 
Serie 1—3. Fol. (80 | hotographs). Wien, Jégermayer 
& Co. 20th. 

Priitcer (Prof. Dr. E. F.W.) Ub. die Eiersticke der 
Siiugethiere u. d. Menschen. Mit 5 Kpfrtaf. 4°, 124 p. 
Leipzig, Engelmann. 3% th. 

PéssnECKER (W.) Die einheitliche Ursache aller Kriifte- 
Erscheinungen im Universum. Nachgewiesen an den 
uns hekannten Naturerscheingn. u. Gesetzen. 8°, 
88 pp. Miinchen, Gummi. 18 ngr. 

Rutzky (Oberlieut. Andr.) u. Graut (Lieut. Otto V.) 
Das Schiesspulver u. seine Miingel. Ein Beleg f. die 
Nothwendigkeit e. neuen Schiesspriiparats. 8°, 125 p. 
Wien, typogr.-liter.-artist. Anst. 1% th. 

Woeer (Heinr.) Ub. die Bestimmung d. galvanischen 
Widerstandes der Metalldrithte aus ihrer Erwiirmung 
durch den galvanischen Strom nach absolutem Maasse. 
4°, 33 p. with 2 plates. Leipzig, Barth. 12 ngr. 


DUTCH. 
Dissits (Dr. J. E.) Herder beschouwd als Theoloog, 
inzonderheid als verklaarder van den bijbel. Eene 
historisch-theologische atudie. 8°, 293 p. Utrecht, 
T. de Bruyn. f 2,60. 
Gunn (C. H.) Manual of Modern English Poetical 
Literature. Post 8°, 140 p. Haarlem, Erven I’. 
Bohn. £0,°0. 


INDIGNATIO. De Amsterdamsche kanaal-maatschappij 
en de Amsterdamsche geld-aristokraten. 
dam, F’. C. Biihrmann. f 0,15. 

NrEUWENHUIS’ Woordenboek van kunsten en weten- 
a Part 8. Gr. 4°. Leiden, A. W. Sythoff. 
f 0,60. 

Norren (J. W. A.) Het leven van J. T. van der Kemp, 
Schotlands grooten zendeling. Uitgegeven ten voordeele 
van twee kinderen der Spaansche gevangenen. Post 
8°. Kampen, G. Ph. Zalsman. f 0,25. 

Opzoomer (Mr.C. W.) De orthodoxie aan het staatsroer. 
Redevoering te Utrecht ape. 8°. Amster. 
dam, J. H. Gebhard § Co. £ 0,60. 


Oosterzee (Dr. J. J. van). Het scepticisme, door den 
godgeleerde onzer dagen zorgvuldig- te vermijden. Gr. 
8°. Rotterdam, Verbruggen § Van Duym. f 0,50. 
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PisNappex (Gz., Dr, J.) Geographie van Nederlandsch- 
Indié, Gr. 8°, 184 p. ’s Gravenhage, Martinus Nijhoff. 
f 1,80. 

Scnorex (Dr. G. D. J.) Geschiedenis der redevjikers in 
Nederland. Post 8°, 144 p. Amsterdam, J .C. Loman 
Jr. £0,830. 

Scuwecier (Dr. A.) Overzigt van de geschiedenis der 
wijsbegeerte. Een akademisch handboek. Gr. 8°, 376 p. 
Utrecht, J.J. H. Kemmer. f 2,90. 


Smits. De oude Heer, Eventjes over de grenzen. Post 
8°, 124p. Leiden, A. W. Sythoff. f 1,50. 

Tere (Georg). Over vrijheid en onvrijheid van het willen 
van den mensch. Een leiddraad voor zelfstandige 
denkers, onder toezigt van Mr. C. W. Opzcomer vertaaid 
door een dilettant psycholoog, Post 8°. Utreeht, 
C. van der Pest. £0,690, 





MISCELLANEA, 

Tue British Museum closed yesterday till the 
Sth inst. 

Messrs. Lonaman & Co. announce :—“ South 
American Sketches,” by Mr. Hinchcliffe, giving 
an account of Rio de Janeiro and the Paran4; 


and Mrs. Fanny Kemble’s “Journal of a 
Residence on a Georgian Plantation.” Messrs. 


Macmillan & Co. have on the eve of pub- 
lication :—Mr. Gilchrist’s “Life of William 
Blake, the Artist;” ‘Words and Places: 
the Relation of Geography and Etymology,” 
by the Rev. Isaac Taylor ; Mr. Maurice’s “Claims 
of the Bible and Science ;” and Dean Trench’s 
Sermons: “The Subjection of the Creature to 
Vanity.” Mr. Bentley has nearly ready :—The Rey. 
William Wyndham Malet’s “Southern Confede- 
racy ;” Sir James Alexander's ‘‘Incidentsin the Last 
Maori War ;” and Colonel Carey’s “ Narrative of 
the late War in New Zealand.” Messrs. Triibner 
& Co. have on the point of publication two most 
interesting ‘‘ Medieval Chronicles of the City of 
London,” curious as records of thehabits of thought 
and manners and customs of the Londoners in 
the reigns of the Plantagenets; two new volumes 
ofthe “ Works ofthelate Horace Hayman Wilson ;” 
and Greg’s “Creed of Christendom.” Messrs, 
Chapman and Hall announce a complete edition 
of Robert Browning’s “ Poetical Works ;” Moore’s 
“Visit to Russia; and “The Dutch at Home,” 
by Alphonse Esquiros. 

May promises a productive crop of fiction : 
“ Austin Elliott,’ by Henry Kingsley ; Charles 
Kingsley’s “ Water-Babies ;” a new series of the 
“Chronicles of Carlingford: The Curate and 
the Doctor’s Family ;” “The King’s Mail ;” 
Stuart Savile’s “Cecil Beaumont;’ ‘ Charlie 
Thornhill; or, the Dunce of the Family,” a 
sporting novel; also, a new tale by T. A. Trollope, 
and “The White Gauntlet,” by Captain Mayne 
Reid, in the “ National Magazine ”"—are all 
announced for the month. 

YEsTERDAY will claim tobe specially recorded in 
any future history ofour periodical literature ashav- | 
ing given birth to five new periodicals. First is the 
new organ of the Conservative party, “The New 
Review,” a monthly periodical, which prominently 
places the Earl of Derby forward as its recognised 
leader, and true type of its politics. Next is ‘“ The 
Anthropological Review,” a new quarterly, pro» 
ceeding from the Anthropological Society of 
London, and which in its first number puts the 
“ Jaw-bone” question. in a satisfactory light, and 
settles it for ever. Then there is another quar- 
terly, “The Fine Arts Quarterly Review,” edited 
by Mr. Woodward, her Majesty's librarian, under 
her Majesty’s immediate patronage, and putting 
forth a list of names of men of mark in Literature 
and Art as guarantee of its future excellence. 
Again, there is “ The Victoria Magazine,” pub- 
lished monthly by Miss Faithfull, with names ot 
its contributors, all of the highest class. And last 
and least is “The Children’s Journal,” a weekly 
pennyworth of tales and legends, cleverly illus- 
trated after the German manner. 

Tue involved problem as to the sources of the 
Nile is probably on the point of a satisfactory 
In 1860 Captains Speke and Grant set 
out from the Church Missionary Station at Rabba 
Mpia, on the Eastern Coast of Africa, opposite 


situated between the great inland sea, discovered 
by Captain Speke on the 3rd of August, 1858, and 
named by him Victoria Nyanza, or Victoria Lake, 
and Khartum onthe Blue Nile. A telegram, received 
at the Foreign Office on Tuesday last, states, that 
the travellers had reached the latter place in safety 
Captains Burton and Speke had been led to under- 
take the journey of 1858 by finding a map, con- 
structed by the Rev. Mr. Rebmann, in which, 
upon the report of native traders into the interior, 
a large sea was placed in Central Africa ; and that 
journey led to the discovery of the two great lakes, 
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the Uniamesi or Taganyika, and the Victoria 
Nyanza, large waters, where maps had hitherto 
placed the Mountains of the Moon. Till Captains 


Speke and Grant publish their narrative the | 


curious will find many interesting particulars | Ireland. 


relating to these countries in Dr. Krapf's 


“Travels and Missionary Labours,” published in | 
are full of the grossest errors, and that the pre- 


1860. 


Tne notice given in last week’s READER of the | 
| knowledged appropriations verbatim from printed 


Library of Mr. Corrie of Southington, which con- 
sisted of 1033 lots, was written whilst the sale 
was still progressing, under the hammer of Messrs. 
Sotheby and Wilkinson. 


fordshire.”’ 
for £620. The copy of Lysons produced £500, 
and Pennant’s “‘ Account of London,’’ to which it 
formed a companion meet, £336. A set 
Nichols’s “ Bibliotheca Topographica,’’ quite com- 


plete, which is rarely the case, brought £75. 12s. ; | 
_ People who have an interest in Records, or who 


Ottley’s “ Origin and Early History of Engraving,” 
on large paper, £16. 5s.; Hutchins’s “ History 
of the County of Dorset,” 
large paper, £85; whilst 
of Leicestershire,” 
bound in russia, sold for £182. Ormerod’s 
“ History of Cheshire,” 3 vols. folio, on large 
paper, and bound in russia, produced £57 ; 
and Thoroton’s “ History of Nottinghamshire,” 
£19. A large paper copy of Whitaker's 
“History of Richmondshire,” with plates after 
Turner, 2 vols. folio, brought £36; and 
Shaw’s “History of Staffordshire,’ 2 vols. 
folio, large paper, £42. Sandys’s Travels, on 
large paper—the Dedication copy to Prince Charles, 
afterwards Charles I., in its old binding—sold for 
£24; and the original edition of Captain John 
Smith’s “ Generall Historie of Virginia, with his 
True Travels, Adventures, and Observations from 
1573 to 1629,” 2 vols. in one, folio,- bound in 
morocco, for £26. <A curious volume of Canons, 
Articles, and Injunctions, issued during the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, brought £15; and the sale 
concluded with a collection of engraved por- 
traits, bound in 35 vols. folio, which sold for 
£510, and a volume of drawings by Old Masters, 
for £110. The total amount of the sale was 
£4409. 6s. 

THE long-pending discussion on the law of 
copyright in France is now on the point of being 
settled. The Moniteux has published, in its 
official part, the “ rapport dl? Empereur’’ of the 
Commission instituted on the 28th of December, 
1861, to examine the present state of the law, and 
to propose any necessary changes. Some twenty 
of the most eminent names of France in litera- 
ture, science, and art formed part of the Com- 
mission, which was presided over by Count 
Walewski, with M. Camille Doucet for secretary. 
The report, after discussing the question of copy- 
right at great length, finishes by proposing to the 
Emperor a new project of law, of which the fol- 
lowing are the main points. The copyright is 
assured absolutely to the heirs of the author 
or artist for the term of fifty years after his 
death, at the end of which period the heirs may 
still claim the partial use, but no longer the entire 
possession of the property. After the lapse of 
fifty years from the death of the author or artist, 
any publisher may reproduce the works, but is 
bound fo pay five per cent. of the prix fort of each 
edition to the heirs, if the property be a book, 
picture, or drawing, and one-half of the sum paid 
to the living author, if it be a dramatic work. 
Every publisher who intends reissuing a work 
has to give notice thereof in the Moniteur and the 
Journal de la Librairie, under a penalty of 2000 
francs in case of neglect; and, if he brings out the 
work without having obtained the permission of 
the heirs, he is liable, moreover, to the laws now in 
existence for the breach of absolute copyright. 
Foreign works imported into France, and “ which 
have fulfilled the stipulations of the international 
copyright treaties,” are to be treated under this 
proposed new legislation the same as French pro- 
ductions, enjoying all the advantages secured to 
the author and his heirs. The new project of law 
is to be laid immediately before the Conseil d'état, 
and there seems little doubt that it will obtain 
the Imperial sanction. 


UNDER the title of “Record Revelations,” an | 
Irish Archivist, who does not give his name, has | 
published a Letter which will fall likea bomb-shell | 


among the Officials connected with the keeping and 
the publication of the Irish Records. The Letter 


(published in London by J. Russell Smith, and 

consisting of 90 pages) is addressed to the Lords | 

er Majesty’s Treasury, and 
m ope Ireland generally, 


Commissioners of 
treats of the Public Reco 





Amongst the gems of | 
the collection an illustrated copy of Lysons’s | 
“Environs of London” shared the palm with the | 
illustrated set of Clutterbuck’s “ History of Hert- | 
The latter, as stated last week, sold | 
_ Mr. Whiteside ; of whose recent popular lectures 
_on topies of Irish history he speaks with utter 


of | 


4 vols., folio, also on | 
Nichols’s ‘“ History | 
on large paper, 8 vols. folio, | 








and especially of the two volumes of the Calendars 
of Patent and Close Rolls of Chancery in Ireland 
recently published by their Lordships’ authority, 
under the direction of the Master of the Rolls of 
It asserts that the Irish Records have 
hitherto been under incompetent management, 
and it maintains that the Calendars above-named 


faces to them are “mainly composed of unac- 


books.” These assertions are supported by 
instances in detail, columns of parallel passages, 
&e. The author, who is evidently a learned man, 
and a man zealous for accuracy in historical mat- 
ters, writes in a strongly combative and even 
indignant spirit, and lashes several men of public 
eminence in Ireland, by the way. Among these is 


contempt, charging him, on the evidence which 
they afford, with “entire want of a correct 
knowledge either of British or general history.” 


like hard hitting, will find much curious and racy 
matter in the Letter. 

A MOVEMENT has for some time been in pro- 
gress in Scotland for the union into one Church 
of the three great bodies of Presbyterians, dis- 
tinct from the Establishment—to wit, the Free 
Church; the United Presbyterians, commonly 
called the U. P.’s; and the Reformed Presby- 
terians. By such a union the three secessions that 
have successively detached themselves from the 
Established Church of Scotland, and left it 
shrunken in respect of numbers, would coalesce 
into one large Presbyterian body, unendowed by 
the State, competing with the Presbyterian Esta- 
blishment. 

THERE is a good deal of agitation at present in 
Scotland on the subject of “innovations in the 
forms of public worship.” The agitation affects 
both the Established Church and the Free Church. 
The Rev. Dr. Robert Lee, one of the theological 
professors in the University of Edinburgh, repre- 
sents the “innovation” party in the Establish- 
ment ; and there was a good deal of outery re- 
cently about his going so far as to attempt to use 
a printed form of prayer on the occasion of the 
ceremony in the University of conferring the 
degree of Doctor of Laws on Lord Palmerston. 
Dr. Bisset of Bourtie and Dr. Norman Macleod 
of Glasgow are named as generally, if in less 
degree, favouring modifications of the old forms 
of worship in the Establishment, so as to suit the 
spirit of the times; nor in the Establishment 
generally does there seem to be any strong force 
of Toryism holding this tendency back. In the 
Free Church it is otherwise. Some ministers and 
congregations here having shown approbation of 
the English practice of standing during the singing 
of the Psalms, instead of the time-honoured Scotch 
practice of sitting, the Rev. Dr. Begg of Edin- 
burgh—who has recently been raising a crusade 
against the practice of reading sermons, instead of 
delivering them extempore or from memory—has 
come forward to resist the innovation and to 
rouse the Free Church to the necessity of keeping 
a strict watch on other innovations which this 
accompanies or heralds. Indeed, both in the Free 
Church and in the Establishment, not only as 
respects worship, but also as respects doctrine, 
curious things are brewing at present. There is 
not exactly as yet any Colenso controversy within 
the Scottish churches, or any Essays and Reviews 
movement ; but there are seeds whence some 
Scottish analogue of these things may grow. 
Meanwhile, Scottish Roman Catholicism, it seems, 
is looking on, and expecting much grist to its 
old mill out of the strife that is coming. Here 
at least is a bit of a ballad that has been circulated 
in the north of Scotland, under the title of “A 
Catholic Contribution to the Ritual Controversy,” 


and which, if it be not actually a Scotch Roman- | 
| our children will be, inseparable parts. 
_large the language of Aristotle, and we say that 


Catholic utterance, is a rather clever satirical 
imitation of the same :— 


O brave Doctor Lee! erudite Doctor Lee ! 

All Puritan bigots of every degree— 

Independent, Established, Free Kirk, and U. P.— 
Quail under the lash of the keen Doctor Lee ; 
And thousands are halting betwixt hope and fear, 
All eager to follow this bold pioneer. 

This bold pioneer—yes, brave Doctor Lee! 


Yes; the time is at hand—the tokens are rife, 

The world is a-weary of doubting and strife ; 

And the nations, long travelling in bondage and pain, 
Are panting for rest in the true Church again. 

As doves, to their windows in myriads they haste, 
Seeking peace to their souls in her motherly breast, 
For the chair of St. Peter sits firm on the Rock 

When thrones and dominions are scattered as smoke. 
Earth reels to her centre—her pillars are shaking— 
Hell’s gates are uplifted—the faithful are quaking. 
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Holy Pius, secure in his refuge on high, 

Sees the fire, and the poe smi and whirlwind pass by— 

Beneath rolis the thunder, the hurricanes sweep, 

And empires and kingdoms are whelmed in the deep ; 

And the — of the nations, as drift on the shore, 

Spread wide at his feet when the tempest is o'er. 

It must be gratifying to Pius to know that his 
few enthusiastic friends far away on the north- 
east coast of Scotland believe his present situa- 
tion to be so extremely comfortable. 

Most people know by this time that the French 
philosopher, Auguste Comte, of whom and _ his 
influence on British thought we have heard so 
much these last few years, was led, towards the 
end of his life, into an extraordinary modification 
or development of his so-called system of “ Posi- 
tive Philosophy,” consisting in nothing less than 
the proclamation to the world of a new form of 
religion, with a priesthood, rites of worship, &e. 
The veteran philosopher, having fallen in love 
with a certain young lady named Clotilde—as he 
himself relates with the most astounding naiveté— 
found, in the access of fervour and of new light 
on all subjects which this love-experience brought 
him, that his previous philosophy, as expounded 
in his great six-volume work on Positivism, 
erred by defect in the emotional or sentimental 
element, and required to be supplemented by a 
vast addition that should do justice to that 
element. Man, in short, must have a religion ; 
andthe positive philosophy would not be the all- 
in-all it professed to be unless it could carry a 
religion, and even a ritual, in its forefront. It was 
not, however, necessary to go back upon the ner hn 
philosophy, and upset any of its prior conclusions. 
It was all right so far; and a perfectly consistent 
religion might be stuck on to it, or developed 
logically out of it. This religion, as Comte at last 
proclaimed it, was to consist in the Culte syste- 
matique de ’ Humanité ; and much of his time in 
his last years was spent in organizing this “ Sys- 
tematic Worship of Humanity,” and arranging, as 
its first high-priest, some of its ceremonies. We 
believe he used to officiate at the marriages and 
funerals of some of the small gathering of fol- 
lowers he had in Paris. At all events, he pub- 
lished a calendar of the year adapted to the new 
worship—each of the 365 days being consecrated 
to the worship of some particular great man of 
the past, while each week was apportioned to some 
very great man, and each of the twelve months 
was associated with the name and memory of 
some colossally great man. There were also four 
days in the year set apart for the execration of the 
memory of the four men whom Comte regarded 
as the greatest ruffians, or worst retrograde men 
of the universal past—Julian the apostate being 
one, and the first Napoleon another. But poor 
Comte died, complaining grievously that this 
religion of his was very little taken up even by 
those who had taken most eagerly to his positive 
philosophy. In Britain, where his ideas and his 
reputation were spread, even in his lifetime, far 
more widely than in France, he saw no one likely 
to hold up, after his death, the banner of his 
religion of positivism. It seems, however, that 
there now really is a very small sect of Comtists 
in England, who practise—something after their 
master’s fashion—the new worship of humanity, 
Mr. Richard Congreve, a highly-educated Eng- 
lish university-man, known as an author, is, we 
believe the chief English Comtist in this sense ; 
and, in the second edition of Mr. Charles Bray’s 
“ Philosophy of ara T just published, there 
is printed a letter from Mr. Congreve, in 
which, at Mr. Bray’s request, he gives an 
account of the main doctrine of the Posi- 
tivist Religion, and of the way in which the 
“worship of humanity” is practised. From this 
letter, which is one of the intellectual curiosities 
of our time, we quote the most specific passage. 
“Thus,” says Mr. Congreve, “we form our 
conception of the great organism—Humanity. 
Of this organism we are, as our fathers were, and 
We en- 











man, the individual man, viewed apart from 





| whole. 


| in the name of one of her representatives. 
recognises as parts of herself all who in all ages 


| rejects as ypowrnace | 


Humanity, ceases to be man; that only in rela- 
tion to her can he be rightly viewed. As parts of 
a whole, we are nothing if detached from that 
From Humanity we have received all ; to 
her we owe all. We are her servants and organs, 


whether the service be paid in her own name or 
She 


and under all forms have aided her in her work, 
be they men or animals—all who have not served 
themselves, but have risen above themselves : she 
all others. From this con- 
ception we nat and directly draw the great 
Positivist precept, Live for others—the summary 
of out practical religion. But Humanity works 
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always by individual organs. This is but the 
consequence of her organisation. She is an organ- 
ism compounded of separable organisms. These 
individual organs, well considered, require for 
their worship more concrete representatives of the 
great Being they worship. As the symbol of 
humanity, we adopt, with somewhat altered asso- 
ciations, the beautiful creation of the medieval 
mind—the woman with the child in her arms ; 
and, to give life and vividness to this symbol, and 
to our worship in general, each Positivist adopts 
as objects of his adoration his mother, his wife, 
his daughter, allowing the principal place to the 
mother, but blending the three into one compound 
influence—representing to him Humanity in its 
past, its present, and its future.” This is certainly 
about the oddest English thing we have met with 
for many a day. We do not like to say a word 
in ridicule of any man’s religion ; and we dare say 
a man might do worse than adore his mother, his 
wife, or his daughter; but we should like to have 
farther details as to how the thingis done. Is the 
wife set up on a throne in a niche; and is there 
genuflexion, singing of anthems, and the burning 
of incense before her? We should only like to 
see the thing tried with some wives that we know. 
We should not guarantee the husband from such 
an expression of opinion from his angry idol as a 
cushion flung at his head. 

A coneRress of statistical societies, on a scale 
never before attempted, is to be held at Berlin in 
the coming month of August. To give the mem- 
bers a worthy reception, and contribute otherwise 
to the expenses of the meeting, the Chamber of 
Deputies, on the demand of Herr von Bismark, 
has just voted the sum of 6500 thalers, or nearly 
£1000. 

Tue Brussels paper, Le Nord, asserts that King 
Leopold thinks of publishing his memoirs. His 
Majesty, it is stated, has kept a diary since his 
accession to the throne of Belgium, and some 
years ago made part of it over to the Archduke 
Ferdinand Maximilian of Austria, his son-in-law, 
who is now “preparing it for the press.” We 
leave the responsibility for the truth of the story 
entirely to Le Nord. 

Count CrsarR GALVANT, one of the best his- 
torical writers of modern Italy, died on the 14th 
of April at Prague, where he had lived in great 
retirement for several years. His career was the 
most singular. The scion of an ancient noble 
family, he entered the life-guard of the Duke of 
Modena when still a boy; but, getting disgusted 
with military routine, left it at the end of a few 
years to become a monk. He rose rapidly in the 
ecclesiastical world, and before long was appointed 
to a rich canonry; yet this also he threw up ona 
sudden impulse, and henceforth devoted himself 
entirely to literary labours. For a time he was 
editor of the Voce della verita; but getting 
involved in political broils, he fled the country, 
and, as before mentioned, died an exile at Prague 
a few weeks ago. 

Waite Mr. Somes’s Bill is pending in Parlia- 
ment, and petitions for and against it are being 
prepared all over the country, it may be useful to 
consider what legislation has done abroad in the 
matter. In the Jury Report on Class 31 in the 
International Exhibition (just published by 
Messrs. Longman and Co), under the title of 
“Education and Manufactures,” the juror for 
Sweden, M. Grill, made the following notable 
statement :—‘ The tax on brandy has been raised, 
and this has been much better than any prohibi- 
tory measures, such as the Maine Law. The con- 
sumption of malt liquors has increased, and many 
parishes have now no licensed spirit-shops ; and 
there being no opportunity for the working people 
to spend their money in drink the moment they 
receive their wages, it is delivered to the savings- 
banks. A certain amount of the taxes is giyen by 
Government to the parishes to help the poor, thus 
affording relief in the same region where the strong 
drinks have worked their sad influence. Another 
portion of this tax is handed over to the agricul- 
tural societies, to promote improvements in their 
branch. It has, in one word, effected a most 
happy alteration in the circumstances of the work- 
ing classes, as the effect does not limit itself to 
the matter of money alone, but influences their 
morality and education in a most sensible degree.” 
The facts are well worth the attention of Mr. 
Gladstone, 

A LECTURE, delivered on the 17th of March in 
the Cambridge Town Hall, by the Professor of 
Sculpture in the Royal Academy, has just been 

ublished in pamphlet-form by Messrs. Bell and 
aldy. Speaking of the present state of sculp- 
ture in this country, the lecturer makes the follow- 
ing apposite remarks, on a subject which would 


desérve to attract more public attention than it 








actually does. ‘“Wenowsee,” hesays, “ notonlythe 
nude male form exhibited in fanciful and classical 
subjects, but our public exhibitions constantly 
abound also with the most unnecessary display of 
the entirely naked female figure, under the con- 


. yr + . . | 
ventional names of Venus, Nymphs, and similar | 








appellations. Of course, as sculpture of meaning 
and purpose, these can have no claim whatever 
upon the higher feelings or the sympathy of the | 
public. Often they have not even the- merit of | 
ideal excellence in their form, nor the merely | 
technical or material recommendation of fine | 
execution. It has indeed caused some surprise to | 
see the gentler sex gazing complacently upon such | 
exposure of what one would conceive they, especi- | 
ally, would indignantly turn away from, and de- | 
nounce as unfitting in every respect.” 
through any of our public exhibitions, or even 
along the great thoroughfares of the metropolis, 


philosophical observer. 





| 
| 
teaches more than one fact on this subject to the | 


SCIENCE. 
SCIENTIFIC SUMMARY. 


M. HerMann RoMBERG has been so good as to 
favour us with some extremely interesting obser- 
vations and sketches of the two comets now visible 
which he is making his especial study. The comet 
discovered by Dr. Klinkerfues rises now about 10" 
p-m.; and on the27th ult. its position at 10" 30" was 
R.A. 20" 12", and Dec. +38°. Its daily mo- 
tion in R.A. is so small that it does not leave the 
field of a telescope in a day in this direction : its 
motion in declination still continues very rapid, 
being about + 2°30’ in one day, so that its ap- 
parent motion is nearly in a Declination circle. 


_ Its appearance is not very remarkable—a round | 


nebula about i’ or 6’ in diameter, condensed in | 


the centre, and having a faint nucleus, which 
is rapidly becoming more and more faint. It 
will be observed for some time in spite of 
the moon. The second one is much more 
interesting, and its appearance has undergone 
many changes in the course of eight days. The 
comet is so near the pole of the heavens at present 
that it does not set in this latitude; it is best 
situated for observation about two in the morning. 
The approximate time of its perihelion passage is 
between the 8th and 11th inst. The tail on the 
25th was about 2° in length, and presents the 
appearance of a parabolic cone. M. Romberg 
suspected a great motion in it as if it were moved 
by a wind, and a tremor similar to those observed 
in auroral flashes ; a little streamer towards the 
sun was also suspected. M. Romberg is at present 
engaged upon the calculation of the orbits of these 
two visitors. . 

WE learn from the Melbourne Argus of the 
23rd of February that the new observatory, for 
which a grant of £4500 was recently voted by the 
Colonial Legislature, is nearly completed; and the 
colonists are proud of it, as they may well be. 
The transit instrument will be second only to those 
at Greenwich and Cape Town ; and Airy’s zenith 
sector is at present in constant use in connexion with 
the survey of the colony and the determination of 
the boundary between Victoria and South Aus- 
tralia. Professor Neumayer ]has superintended 
the arrangements of the magnetic and meteoro- 
logical departments, in which 550 observations 
are at present daily registered. The loss of the 
Orpbeus, which all England deplores, invests 
with peculiar importance the fact that winds and 
currents, and maritime observations generally, 
after the plan pursued by Lieut. Maury, will form 
part of the regular work of the observatory; and 
the logs of 512 vessels have already been examined, 
and theinformation contained inthem classified. It 
has been determined to provide this observatory with 
a telescope of much greater optical power than any 
previously used in the southern hemisphere, to be 
employed chiefly in observations of nebule ; and 
the advice of the Royal Society was desired as 
to the best instrument to be used. We be- 
lieve that it has been decided that a reflec- 
tor as large as, and similar to Lord Rosse’s, 
to be constructed in this country, should be em- 
ployed. Should this course, which really seems 
rather a hazardous one, be adopted, we trust that 
the effects of the long voyage, and of extremes of 








temperature, and loss of figure and polish, may 
all be avoided, and that the colony may reap all the 
laurels it deserves. 

THE remarks we made last week relative to the 
human jaw, par excellence, of Abbeville were, we 
fear, too well-founded ; and in spite of the glowing 
statements made to the French Academy and our 
own Royal Society by M. de Quatrefages and Dr. 
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Carpenter, Dr. Falconer, supported by the 
opinions of Messrs. Prestwich, Evans, Busk, and 
Somes, has declared that the whole affair—flints, 
molar, and jaw—was 4 “clever imposition prac- 
tised by the terrassiers of the Abbeville gravel- 
pits—so cunningly clever that it could not have 
been surpassed by a committee of anthropologists 
enacting a practical joke.” Such, however, is by 
no means the opinion of French savans ; and the 
foilowing extract from a letter, written by one of 
them, will be read with interest :—‘ After the 
communication which M. Quatrefages made to the 
Société d Anthropologie on the 16th April, no 
person present conceived the slightest doubt of the 
authenticity of this human fossil. This jaw, 
which has perhaps chewed the tough flesh of 


A walk | Elephasprimigenius,and of Rhinoceros tichorrhinus, 


is remarkable for its slenderness, and for the slight 
development of the coronoid process. I consider 
it to be the jaw of a female.” The learned author 
enters into the details of the appearance of the 
jaw at great length ; but we do not consider that 
he has replied to the arguments put forth 
by Dr. Falconer, of whose letter he was ignor- 
ant when the above passages were penned. In 
this letter we learn that the flints were pro- 
nounced by all who are best versed in them to be 
beyond all doubt forgeries; the molar, as an 
experimentum crucis, was sawn up, and proved 
to be quite recent, the section, being white, glis- 
tening, full of gelatine, and fresh-looking. As to 
the jaw, which, as we stated last week, was of a 
remarkable structure, and presented, as Dr. Fal- 
coner states, an odd conjunction of unusual cha- 
racters, Mr. Somes has matched it from a London 
graveyard, in spite of its peculiarities, which are 
thus described by Dr. Falconer in his long and in- 
teresting letter to the Times:—1. The posterior 
margin of the ascending ramus was extremely re- 
clinate, so as to form a very obtuse angle with 
the ascending ramus. 2. The ascending ramus 
was unusally low and broad. 3. The sigmoid 
notch, instead of yielding an outline somewhat 
like a semi circle, was broad, shallow, and cres- 
centiform. 4. The condyle was unusually globu- 
lar ; and, 5, what was most remarkable of all, the 
posterior angle presented what may be called 
a marsupial amount of inversion. We agree 
with Dr. Falconer that the break-down in this 
spurious case in no way affects the value of the 
real evidence, now well established; but it inculeates 
a grave lesson of caution. 

In the current number of the Natural History 
Review Mr. W. H. Flower gives a minute de- 
scription of the brain of that interesting long-armed 
ape the Siamang (JZylobates syndactylus) in which 
it is stated that the cerebellum in that ape is un- 
covered by the atrophied cerebral lobes to a greater 
extent than even in the Mycetes of South America. 

Tue Florida Reef is the subject of a long and 
valuable paper by Captain Hunt, of the United 
States’ Army, in Silliman’s Journal for March, 
in which, after a review of the labours of Darwin ; 
Dana, Agassiz, and others, the chronology of the 
reef is discussed. Taking the living reef at one- 
twentieth of the total breadth of the bank, its 
depth at 300 fathoms, and a rate of growth of 
half-an-inch a year, 864,000 years will have been re- 
quired for its structure, even neglecting several 
elements of protraction. Considering the growth 
as being by the west end from Cape Florida to 
Tortugas Bank, a million years will be required ; 
and, appalling as this estimate of time for build- 
ing appears, it seems impossible to reduce it. 
So much for the actually living reef. This, 
however, is but the outer line, the nature of 
such structures limiting the growing portion to 
the exterior. If the solidified masses derived 
from this zone, which cannot increase more 
rapidly than the zone can supply the materials, be 
assumed to be 250 feet thick in Alabama, and 
1800 feet thick on the present southern boundary, 
an average thickness of 900 feet may be allowed. 
“The length of the general line of average cross- 
section of the growing front cannot be less than 
250 to 300 miles, or, at the minimum, a horizontal 
formation of 250 times the growing zone can be 
assumed. Taking the rate, as before, at 24 years 
to a foot, we shall have for the total time 24 x 250 

x 900 on the data, as stated ;. or, we find the total 
period of 5,400,000 years as that required for the 
growth of the entire coral limestone formation of 
Florida.” Mr. Dana adds, in a note to this in- 
teresting and original paper, that there is great 
reason to believe that great changes of level 
occurred during and after the Post-tertiary epoch 
in the Mexican Gulf, as well as in the other 


| transverse tropical seas of the globe, the Mediter- 


ranean and East Indian. This view, of course, 
throws doubt upon the time assumed by Captain 
Hunt, and much complicates the problem. 
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Tue true source of the Nile, the unsolved pro- 
blem of ages, there is reason to hope, is at last 
discovered, for a telegram has been received by the 
Foreign Office stating that Captains Speke and 
Grant, who set out to endeavour to set the matter 
at rest, have completed their arduous journey 
across Eastern and Central Africa, from Zanzibar 
to Kharkum by the White Nile. This intelligence, 
so highly gratifying to all geographers, is doubt- 
less the precursor of vast additions to geographical 
science. 


ate . 








LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Royat GEOGRAPHICAL Socrery, March 27th. 
Sir Roderick I. Murchison, K.C.B., in the chair. 
William Hatfield, Esq.; Henry Pevenil Le Me. 
surier, Esq. ; George Loch, Esq.; Lieut.-Colonel 
John Charles Downie Morrison ; Henry Salt, Esq. ; 
and Cromwell Fleetwood Varley, Esq., were elected 
|Fellows.—TuHeE President read a letter from Mr. 
Tinné, communicating later intelligence of the 
Dutch ladies who are carrying out an expedition up 
the White Nile. In February last, after a sojourn of 
two months and a half at Khartum, they started 
on a fresh expedition, but were stopped about 
three hours’ sail from Khartum, owing to an 
attempt made by the captain and pilot to swamp 
the boat by boring a hole in the bottom, an act of 
mischief to which they were prompted by an un- 
willingness to go up the river. The boat having 
been repaired and a new crew engaged, they were 
on the point of proceeding on their voyage again. 
One of the ladies remained at Khartum, and 
Madame Tinné and her daughter were accom- 
panied by two Dutch gentlemen and a German. 
Their expedition was on a larger scale than on the 
former occasion. They had a steamer, five boats, 
and 168 people to provide for, including fifty 
additional soldiers, besides four camels, thirty 
mules and donkeys, and three horses. They were 
also provided with guns, ammunition, new tents, 
and ample stores of all kinds. The Dutch gentle- 
men intended to proceed up the Nile, and Madame 
Tinné and her daughter were to turn off at the 
Bahr-al-Gayal.. At some point of the river they 
would find the rest of their party, who had gone 
on in advance; disembarking there, they pro- 
posed to leave their boats and commence a land 
journey into the interior. The letter concluded 
with the statement that nothing more had been 
heard of the fate of Mr. Petherick and wife. 

The papers read were :—1. “ Visit to Ode, the 
capital of the Ijebu country, Western Africa,” by 
Captain Bedingfield, R.N., F.R.G.S., which was 
read by Mr. Spottiswoode. 2. “ Explorations of 
the Elephant Mountain, &c.,” by Captain R. F. 
Burton, F.R.G.S. which was read by Dr. Norton 
Shaw. 3. “Travels in Equatorial Africa, Gaboon, 
Coriso, &c.,” by Mr. W. Winwoode Reade, which 
was read by the author. After the papers had 
been read the President said he was very glad to 
hear what Mr. Winwoode Reade had said of M. 
Du Chaillu, who was about to embark on another 
voyage to that country, and to take instruments 
with him, with a view to determine certain points 
of latitude and longitude ; and he would be very 
pleased if some English friends would accompan 
him. M. Du Chaillu, who was received wit 
applause, said he intended to make a settlement at 
the mouth of one of the rivers, to leave one or 
two white men there, and then go into the interior 
and explore. He hoped he should be able to 
reach 1000 miles inland, and study the country. 
If life and health should be spared he would write 
another account of his explorations, in which he 
should have the benefit of more experience and 
knowledge to guide him than in his previous pro- 
duction. He thanked Mr. Reade for the kind 
words he had said in his favour, and also the 
members of the Geographical Society for the 
feelings they had always expressed towards him. 
The President then adjourned the meeting to 
Monday, the 11th of May. 


InsTITUTE OF Britisu Arcuirects, April 20th. 
Owen Jones, V.-P., in the chair.—A LETTER was 
read from Lieutenant-General W. T. Knollys, an- 
nouncing that the Prince of Wales had consented 
to become Patron of the Institute. Letters were 


Phipps, conveying Her Majesty’s approval of the 
election of Anthony Salvin, F.S.A., Fellow, as the 
recipient for the Royal Gold Medal for the year 
1862. Mr. Thomas Shackleton Pope, jun., of 
Guildhall Chambers, Bristol, was elected a Fellow 
by ballot ; after which a communication was read 
by Mr. William Lightly, Associate, Honorary 
Secretary of the Architectural Publication 


Society, calling attention to the photographs 
of the sculptures of Wells Cathedral just issued 





by that Society, inaugurating their new system of 


having photographs specially taken for its mem- 
bers of works of high architectural and artistic 
interest worthy of such record not likely otherwise 
to be taken. A paper was then read “On the 
Crypt and the Chapter-house of Worcester Cathe- 
dral,’’ by the Rev. R. Willis, M.A., F.R.S., de- 
tailing some most interesting discoveries made by 
that learned and indefatigable antiquarian during 


recent researches prosecuted by him, under un- | 


usually favourable circumstances, caused by the 
work of restoration now in progress at that cathe- 
dral. The meeting was then adjourned until the 
4th May, when the Annual General Meeting of 
members will be held. 


Zoo.oaicaL, April 21st. E. W. H. Holdsworth, 
Esq., F.Z.8., in the chair.—Dr. SciaTeEr read a 
paper on the known species of the family Phasia- 
nide and their geographical distribution. 
list given enumerated fifty-six species of these 
birds, twenty-six of which had been already at 
different times exhibited in the Society’s Gardens. 
Mr. Blyth gave a notice of a new species of stag 
from Siam, which he proposed to call Cervus 
Schomburgkii. This differed from Barasingha in 
the shortness of the beam and very great develop- 
ment of the crown, and appeared to connect Cervus 
duvancelii with C. eldii. Mr. Blyth also ex- 
hibited some horns which he considered to belong 
to a new species of Bos from Africa. For the 
species which was allied to Bos brachyurus he 
proposed the name Bos acelinis. Mr. A. Newton 
exhibited to the meeting a remarkable exemplifi- 
cation of the manner in which seeds might be 
occasionally conveyed to a distance by birds, in 
the shape of the foot of a red partridge, which 
had a large mass of clay weighing more than six 
ounces attached to it. Dr. Gray pointed out the 
characters of a new Lemur from Fernando-Po, 
proposed to be called Galago pallida, and of two 
new genera of Lizards, (1) Holaspis, a form 
allied to Placosoma of Fitzinger, of which the 
type was proposed to be named Holaspis gneutheri, 
and (2) Porio dactylus, allied to Xanthuria of 
Professer Baird. The specimens on which these 
genera were based had been purchased in Paris 
and presented to the British Museum, with the 
MS. names attached, by Sir Andrew Smith. 


Society or Arts, Wednesday, April 22nd. 
Rear-Admiral the Hon. J. Denman in the chair.— 
THE paper read was “On the Construction of 
Twin-Screw Steamships,” by Captain 8. E. 
Symonds, R.N. The author explained that the 
principles of construction which he was about to 
advocate were due to the ingenuity of Mr. Richard 
Roberts. Notwithstanding the marked improve- 
ment that had taken place in shipbuilding, we 
did not appear to have made that progress in the 
application of the screw as a propeller which 
might have been anticipated. Nor had we im- 
proved the manceuvring and steering qualities of 
our ships. It had been, as the author thought, 
unwisely recommended to increase the area of 
rudder considerably, and apply steam or hydraulic 

ower to actuate it, thus effecting by overwhelm- 
ing force that which might be attained by turning 
the propelling power to account as a steering 
agent. He believed we had arrived at a point 
beyond which it would be unsafe to increase the 
size of the rudder. He pointed out various objec- 
tions that he conceived to exist in the ordinary 
single-screw system. The invention of the twin 
or double screw was due to Captain Carpenter, R.N. 
In this instance, and until a date subsequent to 
Mr. Robert’s invention, the two screws were 
driven by the same engine, and therefore could 
not be used independently. This Mr. Roberts 
remedied by the application of separate engines 
to each shaft, by which the screws are driven 
independently of each other, and a perfect steering 
power is obtained. By reversing the action of one 


| screw the ship is turned round on her centre, as 


upon a pivot. Captain Symonds mentioned several 
vessels in America as well as in this country, par- 


| ticularly the “ Flora” and “ Kate,’’ that had been 


! 
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also read from Colonel the Hon. Sir Charles B. | ab oats mentioned — constructed. “er 
sion ensued, in which several gentlemen joined. 


fitted on this system, and adduced instances in 
which they had displayed remarkable powers of 
mancuvring. He said that he had made most 
important improvements since the two vessels 


A discus- 


Amongst these were Captains Selwyn and Hender- 
son, Messrs. Martin, Roberts, and Dudgeon. 


InstTITUTION OF CiviL ENGINEERS, April 28th. 
John Hawkshaw, Esq., President, in the chair.— 
THE paper read was, “The Charing Cross Bridge,” 

y Mr. Harrison Hayter, M. Inst. C.E. The 
first cylinder of the Charing Cross Bridge was 
aor on the 6th of June, 1860; and, as the 


ridge was now on the eve of completion, its con- 
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struction would thus extend over a period of 
about three years. The weight of wrought iron 
in the bridge, including the steel pins, was 4950 
tons, and of cast iron 1950 tons. The total cost, 
including the abutments, would be £180,000, or 
£1. 15s. per square foot, and £131 per lineal foot. 
It was announced that the monthly ballot for 
members would take place at the next meeting, 


| Tuesday, May 5th. The Annual Dinner of the 


| 


The | 








Institution, which was intended to take place 
on Wednesday, the 22nd inst., has been fixed 
for Wednesday, the 10th of June, at the Free- 
masons’ Tavern, at 5} for 6 o'clock p.m., pre- 
cisely. 








MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


MONDAY, May 4th. 

INSTITUTION OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS, at 8.—0, Conduit Street, 
Hanover Square. Anniversary. 

ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY, at 7.—12, Bedford Row. 

ASIATIC SOCIETY, at 3.—5, New Burlington Street. 

SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE AMENDMENT OF THE Law, at 
8.—3, Waterloo Place, Pali Mall. “Oa the Treatment and 
Punishment of Convicted Criminals.”’ 


TUESDAY, May 5th, 

INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS, at 8.—%5, Great George 
Street, Westminster, “ American Lron Bridges:” Mr. Zerah 
Colburn, 

RoyAL INSTITUTION, at 3,—Albemarle Street. 
Professor Tyndall. 

PRewOLOaTCAL SOCIETY, at 8.—53, Berners Street, Oxford 
Street. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY, at 8,—King's College, Strand. 
ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY, at 8.—4, St. Martin's Place, Trafalgar 
Square. “On the Natives of Vancouver's Island: Dr. Kin 
and Professor Busk. ‘“‘On the Wild Tribes of the Interior 
the Malay Peninsula:” The Pere Bourien,a French Missionary 

who resided among them for eighteen years. 


WEDNESDAY, MAy Oth, 


SocreTy OF ARTS, at 8.—John Street, Adelphi. 
making :”’ Dr. Andrew Wynter. 





“On Sound;” 


* Breai- 


“On the Fossil Corals 
Martin Duncan, M.D., F.G.S 


THURSDAY, May 7th, 


ROYAL Socrery, at 8.30.—Burlington House, 
CHEMICAL Socrety, at 8.—Burlington House, 
stitution of Salts: Dr. Lyon Playfair. 


LINNEAN SOCIETY, at 8.—Burlington House, “Ontwo Aquatic 
rr of Hymenoptera; John Lubbock, Esq., F.R.S, and 
S. 


3. 
Fs 
*On the Con- 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, at 8.30.—Somerset House, 


FRIDAY, MAy 8th, 
ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY, at 8.—Somerset House, 
ROYAL INSTITUTION, at 8.—Albemarle Street, 
SATURDAY, May 9th. 
ROYAL BoTANICc SOCIETY, at 3.45.—Inner Circle, Regent's Park, 








ART. 


THE WATER-COLOUR EXHIBITIONS. 


N° apter illustration can be found of the want 
of a liberal view and common purpose 
amongst English artists than is afforded by the 
existence of two Water-Colour Exhibitions in 
London. If two, why not three ? or why not 
subdivide those already established? The separa- 
tion of men practising the same art into distinct 
societies, affecting to have different relations with 
the public, is really a fact much to be regretted. 
The Old Water-Colour Society, founded sixty 
years since, was the cradle of the art which at 
this day is the pride of Englishmen and the 
wonder of foreigners. At that time, it embraced 
all, or nearly all, engaged in the branch of art it 
was founded to promote; but its power of expan- 
sion soon ceased ; and thirty years later we find it 
existing as a close borough, in the midst of a large, 
unrepresented constituency. This unrepresented 
body was therefore driven to form itself into 
another society, which became “ The New Society 
of Painters in Water Colours.” Thirty years later, 
again, and the two Societies are found side by side 
in their original proportions, with a new body of 
claimants knocking at the doors for admission. 
Perhaps another Society might be formed out of 
those artists who, at this day, stand in the same 
relation to the two Societies that the founders of 
the New Society formerly didtothe Old. Neither 
society has yet been liberal enough to admit to its 
exhibition the works of outsiders, or to elect its 
members in the public eye. There is a certain 
antagonism betweenthem. It cannot be forgotten 
that the great a of the elder is, at this 
moment, sustained, in great measure, by those 
members who seceded from the younger—a proof, 
if any were wanting, how unnecessary was the 
formation of a second Society, and how safely the 
Old Society might have enlarged its area, and, by 
obeying a liberal rather than a selfish instinct, 
have become the sole representative of an essen- 
tially national school. The obstacles to an amal- 
ion, which have grown up in thirty years, 

are probably now insurmountable; and the two 
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Societies will continue to vie with each other for 
the consideration and patronage of the public. 
However we may regret that the water-colour 
painters of England should not have formed 
themselves into a single and gradually expanding 
Society, we must admit that they have achieved a 
remarkable excellence and a world-wide fame. On 
the continent, and especially in France, our Water- 
Colour School receives a just tribute to its un- 
deniable superiority.- Water-colour pictures are 
well fitted to the wants of the wealthier classes, 
and fairly represent their habits and tastes. An 
Englishman is always proud of his country, and 
generally knows a good deal about it. 
of field-sports, and comes in contact with farmers 


and bumpkins ; he delights in yachting, and learns | 


what the sea is like, and what stuff sailors are 
made of. His duily life is passed amongst scenes 
and people of which he is always reminded in the 
Water-colour Exhibitions. 
find the best aids to strengthen the ram gens 
made upon his mind by foreign cities an 

The pictures are not only intrinsically good, but 
they suit his house and his pocket. Frederick 
Tayler paints his retrievers and setters with the 
knowledge of a true sportsman ; George Fripp can 
send him from his own drawing-room to Wales, 
or to the valley of the Thames; Hunt brings 
before him the peasant-lads who attend his 
school, or the fruit and flowers that grow on his 
land; Duncan can show him the sea as he has 
seen it on many a stormy night in his yacht ; 
Holland can take him to Venice or Verona ; Carl 
Haag to Egypt and Palmyra. If he cannot fully 
appreciate it, he nevertheless knows that there isa 
great worth in the works of these and other 


painters, lying deeper than the surface which he | 
i _ ance under the circumstances ; but that is saying 


admires ; and he believes, and generally rightly, 


that he is at once gratifying his taste, and wisely | 


investing his money in purchasing them. 
The Exhibitions of the two Societies are, we 
think, above the average. 


tains its pre-eminent splendour. Hunt, Holland, 


people. | 
| Morning Beam” (36), and the companion figure 


The Old Society main- | 
In the consideration of the applications of such 





He is fond | 


There also he will | 
, add to his fame. 


Burton, Dodgson, Duncan, the two Fripps, Carl | 


Haag, and Palmer are artists of large experience 
and great knowledge; and they are able to con- 
tribute an amount of excellent work, which places 
their Exhibition beyond the reach of competition. 
The New Society has rebuilt its gallery, and 
changed its name. It has now assumed the title 
of “ The Institute of Painters in Water-Colours.” 

There is no English Exhibition that contains 
so many good pictures, in Bao: arena to the 
number exhibited, as the Old Society of Water- 
colour painters. We cannot safely pass over any ; 
and, where we feel most disposed to be critical, we 
find that our fastidiousness not unfrequently 
arises from the juxta-position of some more admir- 
able work against the one to which, for the mo- 
ment, we are inclined to object. Among the figure- 
subjects, Mr. Burton’s three drawings claim, and 
receive, the most serious attention. No. 239 is 
one of the series of drawings presented to Mr. E. 
Field by the members of this Society. This is one 
of the most beautiful water-colour drawings ever- 
painted. It is, we should imagine, a representative 
work—every touch gives evidence of a highly- 
cultivated and sensitive mind of the true artist 
temperament. What an innocent, lovely child 
Mr. Burton has painted; and how fully he has 
entered into the child-nature! In expression it 

uals some of Millais’ happiest efforts—by 
which, and in emulation of which, it almost seems 
to have been inspired. The colour is in keeping 
with the subject—pure and delicate in key ; clear 
complexion of flesh ; golden hair; green, lilac, and 
white. Who will not envy Mr. Field the possession 
of such a gem as this? The “ German Peasant- 
Girl, with a Basket of Lilacs” (234), is another 
example of this painter’s power over the simple 
and pure expression of perfect innocence, supple- 
mented as it is by great and varied knowledge of 
his art. “Jostephane” (273) is a life-sized head : 
always a difficult achievement in water-colour, and 
very rarely carried out so successfully as it has 
been here. The delight we take in Mr. Burton’s 
work arises from the conviction it brings to us 
of his perfect devotion to his work. He produces 
only a few pictures, and evidently is not actuated 
either by love or money or the desire for popu- 
larity, but by the simple pleasure he takes in his 
art. Of how few amongst us can so much be 
said ? 

Contrasting in every respect with Mr. Bur- 
ton’s pictures are those of the popular painter of 
the other Society, Mr. Corbould, We are much 
more likely to underrate such talent as he displays 
than to do if common justice. We may not like 
it; and we frequently condemn even serious 
efforts si because we are not able to take up 
the t of the artist’s thought, or to look at 




















nature from his point of view. Mr. Corbould’s 
work is, however, chiefly distinguished by tech- 
nical excellence. Takethis away (a great quality, 
after all, in painting) and there is not a thought 
worthy of the clever work which conceals its ab- 
sence. Note “The Ladie of Cromwell House” 
(8). Of the “ Memorial Design” (223) it would 
be difficult to speak ; its motive and purpose are 
beyond the reach of criticism. ‘The inscription 
is certainly required, or we should not be able to 
understand it. Although we do no not think Mr. 
Corbould is fairly represented this year, he is, 
probably, the cleverest figure-painter in the 


pictures that are well remembered to this day by 
the public; and to maintain a reputation with 
this shifting body, the public, indicates the pos- 
session of considerable power or skill. In the 
present Exhibition he has done nothing that will 
A pair of single figures, how- 
ever, cannot be overlooked. One is called “ The 
“The Sunny Side of the Wall” (44). They are 
not rems~kable for any high quality; but give 
evidence . great dexterity, with a certain taste, 
resulting from long and continuous practice. Mr. 
Tidey has got into deep waters in his large 
Scriptural composition (245). It is doubtful 
whether the power to grapple with the difficulties 
of this, the highest walk of art, comes to any man 
whose previous practice has in no way borne 
upon it. The education imperatively required to 
enable even a great mind to deal with such a 
subject as this—of our Lord blessing chil- 
dren—is nowhere to be found in the present 
work. It may be a very creditable perform- 


little. We would rather bear testimony to Mr. 
Tidey’s meritorious and admirable performance 
of the work he does understand than enter at 
greater length upon the large question involved 


power as he possesses to works of such a calibre as 
he has here undertaken to perform. Mr. E. H. 
Wehnert is the only remaining serious figure- 
painter in this Society. His most important pic- 
ture represents the painter, Fra Filippo Lippi, on 
his knees before the beautiful nun, Lucrezia Buti 
(301). The work is the result of great knowledge 
and honest painstaking effort. There seems to us 
to l.e a want of some salient quality which should 
call forth our admiration in most of Mr. Wehnert’s 
pictures ; they are better than they seein to be, 
and we are always disposed to acknowledge 
this, and pass on. The remaining figure-sub- 
jects in this Exhibition are very slight, and for the 
most part purposeless: neither do they call for any 
special notice. Of those painters’ works whose 
figures are combined with landscape or architec- 
ture we hope to speak in a later notice. 

Returning to the Gallery of the Old Society, 
we notice with great interest and pleasure the 
two drawings contributed by Mr. A. Fripp— 
“Watching the Porpoises” (125), and “A Boy 
with Game” (254). While Mr. Fripp’s subjects 
for the most part are very simple, and even trivial, 
if measured by the side of his art, they are in- 
variably treated with an amount of careful thought 
and study very rarely to be found. Of the two 
drawings, we prefer the single figure. There is 
nothing in it that we could wish changed. In 
truth of tone, which is most difficult of attain- 
ment, itis remarkable. This artist has never been 
thoroughly appreciated by the public. His 
peasant-boys and shrimpers are confounded with 
a host of common-place things with which they 
have nothing whatever in common, save choice of 
subject ; and, although in many cases we would 
gladly see a more thoughtful selection, we should 
still be thankful to the man who can ennoble what 
he paints and raise it tothe rank of a Wordsworthian 
poem. 

Few painters’ works have caused more con- 
troversy than those produced by Mr. Gilbert : by 
some he his held to be one of the greatest geniuses 


in England, whilst others evince a disposition to | 
| 1855. 


deny him the posssssion of any great or thought- 
ful faculty. That this difference of opinion exists 
and is loudly expressed is, primd facie, evidence of 
this painter’s capabilities. Panegyrists and de- 











in all his work, the result of immense experience, 
directing a very prolific mind. He has two draw- 
ings in the present Exhibition, one from Don 
Quixote (18), and one from Shakespeare’s Twelfth 
Night (29). The latter drawing is a good illus- 
tration of the merits and demerits of the painter. 
While the conveption is vulgar, the treatment 
reminds us of Paul Veronese. In the picture from 
“ Don Quixote,” the group of which Sancho Panza 
forms part displays masterly skill in composition 
and fine qualities of colour, and indeed the whole 
picture reveals the painter’s sympathy with the 
author. Myr. Topham has but two drawings; but 


Society. Mr. Warren, the president, is also a | they are among the best he has exhibited for 


| very clever man, and has produced some Eastern 


some years. He is one of the members of 
whom this Society may be most proud. He 
is original, and stands alone in the expression 
of simple Irish sentiment. His scheme or plan of 
work is always the same; but in expression, in 
light and shade, and in colour, he is never untrue 
or common-place. The “Storm” (292) is a work 
much to be coveted. Mr. W. Hunt has almost 
confined himself to fruit and birds’ nests—as we 
cannot help feeling, to our great loss—for, although 
he paints them inimitably, we should greatly 
prefer his far more interesting, and still inimitable, 
studies of human nature. Of the remaining figure- 
painters, Mr. Jenkins has devoted much of his 
time—wisely, as we think—to landscape ; in which 
he has achieved great success. Mr. Oakley has 
several of his well-known figures, none of-which, 
however, require special notice. Mr. Smallfield 
exhibits three, of which the best is “ Farfallina” 
(255). Mr. Goodall is represented by three 
drawings of considerable merit. We must defer 
our notice of the landscapes in both Exhibitions 
till a later day. 





Tue Bicknell Collection, removed from the 
elegant mansion of the late Mr. Bicknell at Herne 
Hill, was dispersed by public auction on Saturday 
last by Messrs. Christie, Manson, and Woods. 
Of a collection so celebrated and well-known, 
owing to its late owner’s liberality in throwing his 
doors open: to all lovers of Art, little need be men- 
tioned beyond the public fiatas to its value ; the sale 
having produced no less than £58,000—the ten 


_ well-known Turners alone bringing £17,361. 10s. 


Ten pictures by David Roberts, amongst which 
were those masterpieces, “ The Interior of St. 
Gomar’ and “The Temple of the Sun at Baalbek,”’ 
sold for £5276. 5s. Stansfield’s “ Pie du Midi” 
brought £2677. 10s., and three Landseers 
£6556. 10s. But the collection was rich in 
specimens of all the celebrated painters of the 
present century ; and, like the Vernon and Sheep- 
shanks Galleries, a record of the noblest treasures 
which have graced the walls of the Royal Academy 
Exhibitions during the period. <A few exquisite 
sculptures of the Hnglish School were also sold at 
the same time. The Water-colour Drawings sold 
equally well on Wednesday, Thursday, and Fri- 
day, and consisted of specimens of all our best artists 
in that thoroughly English branch of Art, including 
the celebrated Yorkshire Turners, painted for Sir 
John Pilkington. One cannot but regret that this 
valuable collection should have been dispersed 
after a long life devoted to bringing it together. 
Had the Bicknell Collection been purchased for 
the nation, and added to the South Kensington 
Gallery, to the treasures of Art presented to it by 
Mr. Vernon, Mr. Sheepshanks, and Mr. Bell, it 
would have filled up many a gap in our English 
School. 


ART-TEACHING. 
To the Editor of Tur READER. 
Srr,—Your contributor and I are sensible of 
the same evil, and alike desire to find a remedy for 
it. We differ, however, on one point of some 
importance. I believe that artists should them- 
selves work in the presence of their pupils; but 





'your contributor considers that quite imprac- 
| ticable. 


It is not altogether impracticable. I have seen 
Colin at Paris working with his pupils in the year 
They worked in his own studio. There 
was not the slightest unpleasant interruption of 
any kind ; but, in place of it, whilst I was there, a 


_ most interesting conversation on art, led by Colin 


tractors each apply their own powers of sympathy | 


to his productions, and measure his merits and 
defects by the pleasure or the shock he gives to 
them. ‘That he is a mannerist, that his pictures 


are full of contortions, that he vulgarizes Shakes- 
peare, that his drawing is sometimes bad, and 
— uncertain, is not more true than that — 

e is one of the best composers in England, that 
his colour is full of sentiment and never un- 
refined, and that there is a general completeness 
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himself, and contributed to by the rest of us. I 
did not mention this in my first letter, because 
Colin, though an artist of great ability, was not 
exactly famous, and also because his afelier 
seemed to me an exception, not in any way repre- 
sentative of the usual French system. The pupils 
conducted themselves like gentlemen, and the 
master treated them with a mixture of kindness 
and firmness which gave him a strong personal 
influence over them. I am not aware that the 
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presence of the pupils interfered with Colin’s own 
work, which he prosecuted assiduously. 

An equally good example is that of my own 
master in London; but I did not mention him for 
similar reasons. Mr. Pettitt is not so famous as 
Millais and Watts; and, as your correspondent 
especially regretted that our great men did not 


arrangements of masses be communicated ; but 
these are not composition. The discipline of the 


_ French ateliers, when unaided by natural genius, 
turns out the most abominable painters in the | 


teach, I thought it unnecessary to cite a name | 


which he might not respect so muchasIdo. I 
feel grateful to Mr. Pettitt for having taught me 
in the most rational manner possible. I worked 
in his own painting-room, as all pupils should, not 
in a room three miles off. I saw everything he 
did, from beginning to end. He worked upon 
two or three canvases at once, one of which I had 
to copy. This cost him no additional trouble ; but 
it was a great advantage to me. He began by 
taking a clean canvas and calling me to his easel. 
I stood behind him whilst he sketched the first 
charcoal outlines. 
exactly the same size, and copied the outlines. If 
they did not please my master, he wiped them out 
and told me to try again. He advanced his pic- 
ture a little at a time, and I advanced mine to the 
same point. So, process after process, I constructed 
my picture exactly as he did his, seeing every 
stroke that he put upon the canvas, and trying to 
put on my own strokes in the same way. Mr. 
Pettitt never touched my canvas; when my work 
did not please him, he made me wipe it out over 
and over again. 

This was an excellent way of teaching; and 
it cost Mr. Pettitt no time. Whilst I was copy- 
ing one canvas he worked on others. The pic- 
tures he painted for me to copy were his property 
when finished. Several pupils might be thus 
employed at the same time by a landscape-painter, 
with a little management. 

Iam sure that visitors interrupt painters far 
more than pupils would—yet they admit visitors 
and exclude pupils. If the painter wanted silence, 
surely he could obtain it from pupils ; but he can- 
not order visitors to be silent. And models are 
mute enough. 

I believe that the pupils of the old masters in 
Italy and Flanders studied in the painter’s own 
studio, since they so often worked for him as his 
assistants ; but 1 have not the time necessary to 
examine evidence on this subject. Does your 
contributor believe that, when Raphael went to 


study with Perugino, his master sent him to work | 


in a separate room a few miles away ? 

A good reason why artists dislike pupils in their 
own studio is that, when visitors come, pupils, as 
listeners, are a hindrance to conversation. But the 
pupils need not be there all day. Four hours’ 
work in the actual presence of the master is enough 
—say from eight till twelve. After that the master 
would be ready to receive his friends ; and callers 
seldom come before noon. Or the master might easily 


| immense range and variety of our aims. 


Then I took another canvas, | 
b ] 





| 





have a private room near the studio, where he | 


might receive visitors who wished to see him in 
private. Nobody but the master himself can keep 
order in a studio. In the French ateliers there 
is, nominally, an authority representing the absent 
master; but it is utterly powerless. 
should receive pupils in their own studios; but 
they might limit the number to suit their own 
convenience. Your contributor is, however, quite 


a week or two ago, at the Crystal Palace. 


All painters | 


right in supposing that, if the question were put | 


to the vote amongst artists, he would get all the 
votes—not because it is impracticable to have 
pupils in the master’s own studio, but simply 
because if is not the custom. 
ago railway travelling and the penny post 
were considered “ utterly impracticable” by 
nearly all the wisest heads in England. All I 
contend for is that the pupil ought habitually fo 
see the master work, to see how he does every- 
thing, to follow the construction of his pictures 
from first to last. I speak here only of pupils 
who are learning to paiut. 
(raw may do so in a separate studio, because the 
daily example of the master is not, as yet, of 
much use to them. But even the drawing studio 
should be near enough to the painter’s private 
one for him to be able to keep order there. I 
studied from the life in a school belonging to a 
French seulptor (M. Lequin, Rue Chabrol) with 
pleasure and satisfaction. The sittings were com- 
paratively orderly, and the master visited us 
nearly every hour. The door of the school opened 
into his own gallery, so that without leaving 


Those who learn to | 


A few years | 


| propos as to its story. 


| promised by her previous performances. 


world—painters full of all that science can teach, 
and intensely vain of it, but destitute of delicacy 


and tenderness, insensible to colour, and in inven- | 


tion impotent. 

One reason for our technical inferiority is the 
In France 
there are five or six ways of painting ; in England, 
a hundred. Our artists, having little in common, 
help each other but little. 
the same art. Open studios might ultimately 
gather our school into groups, each having definite 
and common technical aims, This would natur- 
ally lead to more workmanlike performance ; but 
we should have to pay for it by some sacrifice of 
variety and originality. 


They scarcely practise | 


in smaller measure, but with equal justice, to 
rs se Baraldi, for his excellent singing of the 
fisherman’s “couplets” in the first act. Anything 
more splendid than the ensemble of the second act, 
that crowning master-piece of stage picture-music, 
it would be unreasonable to hope for. Even the 
shortcomings of the principal character went for 
little in a sum-total of such notable excellence. 
As Mr. Costa makes some curtailments already, 
(not perhaps unwisely, for the opera is too 
long), would it not be an advantage to shorten or 
get rid of the dreary ballet in the third act? In- 
dulgent as are the » deere canons of opera, the 
introduction of a French ballet into a little moun- 


_ tain-village inthe Forest Cantons in the fourteenth 


century, is really too great a monstrosity. We owe 
this disfigurement of a great drama to the senseless 


rule which makes a ballet indispensable as a part 


Your correspondent asks how it is that we go | 


abroad to study, and foreigners do not come to 
us. The English school ‘was, until lately, quite 
unknown in France ; then, again, Frenchmen do 
not enjoy travel so much as we do, and Paris has 
attractions for us which London has not for them. 
These are a few reasons ; but another is undoubt- 
edly that suggested by your contributor, that the 
facilities for study abroad have hitherto been 
greater than ours. After reading his account of 
Delaroche’s practice as a teacher, I agree in his 
estimate of its utility and value. The personal 
element in it was a power which no corporate 
academy can possess. But I strongly appreciate 
the order and decency enforced in the schools of 
our Royal Academy; and hope that, whenever our 
great English artists open studios to their 
younger brethren, they will not be “ perfect bear- 
gardens,” as Etty called Regnault’s in Paris, 
where, for three wretched days, he vainly attempted 
to labour. 

With thanks to your contributor for the cour- 
tesy and moderation of his reply, and cordial 
wishes for his success in the advancement of Art- 
Education in England. 

I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Puitire GILBERT HAMERTON. 
Sens, April 27. 





MUSIC. 

THE OPERAS. 

lier need but short chronicling this week. At 
Her Majesty’s, the familiar names of “ Lucia,” 

* Lucrezia,’and “ Trovatore” make all comments 
superfluous ; except to notice that a new German 
mezzo-soprano, Madlle. Ellinger, has been filling 
Madlle. Alboni’s parts in the two last pieces. 
She wins the orthodox encore in the Brindisi. 
She has considerable natural powers and con- 
siderable intelligence ; but, like most of her com- 
patriots, lacks vocal cultivation. This was the 


| the impression conveyed by her singing of the 


from ‘ Fidelio,” 
Signor 
Giuglini and Madile. Titiens are singing almost 
without rest, Voices like theirs are surely too 
precious for this hard service. At Covent Garden 
the events of the week have been the state-visit of 
the Prince of Wales and his bride, the production 
of “ Rigoletto,” and the début of a new tenor. 
The former came off on Tuesday night with such 
éclai as might have been expected. ‘ Masaniello”’ 
was the opera; a right choice, perhaps, and the 
best spectacle now available, but a little mal-a- 
Of “Rigoletto,” suffice it 
to say that Signor Ronconi is what he always 
was as the Jester, that M. Naudin is a sufli- 
ciently lively Duea, and that Madlle. Fioretti 
sings the music of Gi/da with the purity and finish 
Signor 
Caffieri, the tenor, essayed the part of Arnold in 
“ William Tell.” Here Mr. Gye has been unfor- 
tunate. A worse performance of a leading part 


great “Invocation to Hope” 


_ upon this stage has probably never been heard. 


here. 


his house he could come and see what we were | 


about. 

How far can art be taught? Drawing may to 
a great extent be taught, though not in its highest 
refinement. The manipulation of paint—that is, 
the art of skilfully applying layers of paint—can 


Signor Caffieri’s singing is both demonstrably and 
demonstratively bad in several particulars, which 
it would serve no good purpose to enumerate 
Arnold must evidently wait for Tamber- 
lik. ‘To describe the performance in other respects 
would be only to repeat the encomiums passed on 
it last year by the universal voice of musical 
London. The choral music is sung as deliciously 
as before. The sweet idyllic strains of the first 
act, and the evening hymn in the little church 
on the bay of Uri, are no less charming than they 
were. Herr Formes’s assumption of Walter adds 
weight to the concerted music, and Mdlle. Battu 
makes a good impression as Mathilde. The 


also be taught; but that is quite a different thing | honours of the evening fell to M. Faure—a better 


from colour, So may certain ordinary artistic 


| 


Teli than. whom we need not desire to see—and, 
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ot the grand opera of a Parisian. It was this 
rule which all but spoiled the “ Favorita,” and 
would perhaps have ruined the “ Huguenots” 
and “Prophet” had not Scribe and Meyerbeer 
been men of dauntless ingenuity and infinite re- 
source. Rossini, in this case, must have felt the 
tyranny of the stupid custom, for more insipid 
music perhaps he never wrote. The scene serves 
no other purpose than to dull the effect of 
the colossal finale which precedes it, and to ex- 
tinguish the sense of local colour, infecting, as it 
were, the breezy Alpine air with the taint of a 
bal costumé. The only gleam of spirit in the 
affair is where the soldiers strike up a dance with 
the Altorfian damsels, who, by the way, are about 
as much like Swiss peasant-girls, tempore Gessler, 
as they are like the denizens of the pile-cities of 
the lakes. But great works of art are seldom 
perfect. To be well-rounded, perfectly balanced, 
and irreproachable is the prerogative of small 
things. Auber's little musical comedies, like many 
a French vaudeville, are perfect. “William Tell,” 
‘ Fidelio,” ‘The Messiah,” like “Othello” or 
“Paradise Lost,” have their blots, their corners, 
their bits of ruggedness and incoherence; but, 
with all this, are marked with the stamp of im- 
mortality. 





MUSIC AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE, 
NE must not be sorry that winter is gone; but 
the ceasing of the winter-musicat the Sydenham 
Concert-room is not to be recorded without some 
regret. With the bloom of the rhododendrons and 
the flowering of the lilacs, the soberer half of the 
Palace musical year comes to an end. The influx 
of holiday-makers and country cousins has to be 


duly provided for, and they want more exciting 


| 





fare than fits the taste of the habitués of the winter 
months, So Mr. Manns’ “ novelty concerts’’ have 
to give way to May-day music, and the train of 
gaieties heralded by thesummer programme. Well, 
it is all pleasant in its way ; and, whatever befalls 
their dividend, the Company deserves our thanks for 
keeping up the best and pleasantest music-school 
that ever existed. A printed list has been issued, 
showing the music played during the last year in 
the daily performances of the band. The amount 
is quite wonderful. It includes almost every 
known orchestral composition of any importance, 
the greater works appearing many times, Of 
symphonies, for example, this interesting piece of 
musical statistics informs us that there were some 
120 or more performances, Beethoven counting for 
forty-three days, and Mozart for eighteen. Works 
scarcely known elsewhere have here become familiar 
favourites. The Leonora Overture, No. 1, is an 
example; it was played fourteen times in the 
year. 

At the concert of Saturday week M. Vieuxtemps 
played two compositions of his own. Both, un- 
luckily, were prolix to very weariness. M. Vieux- 
temps writes gracefully ; but seems to forget that 
something more than pretty passage-musie and 
dainty cadences is wanted to make fiddling in- 
teresting, be the fiddler never so great a vir- 
tuoso. These spun-out orchestral bagatelles re- 
minded a listener of the “seven heads” of a 
popular preacher, always working up to a false 
close, to the despair of an audience praying for 
the over-ddbaeed “now to conclude.” ‘That M. 
Vieuxtemps can do better things, however, was 
proved by the really fine sonata for viola and 
piano which he played at the next Monday concert. 
This piece shows no small amount of imagination, 
expressing itself in rich and stately melody. Listen- 
ing to the viola as handled by M. Vieuxtemps, one 


wonders how an instrument of such power and 
_ such manifest individuality can have been so ne- 


glected by composers. Last Saturday’s Sydenham 
Concert was interesting in several ways. Mr. 
Dannreuther’s playing of Beethoven's P.F. Con- 
certo in G major must have convinced all hearers 
that this young Americo-German is entitled to 
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os 


rank with the test pianists of the day. His 
delivery of this most delicate and fanciful of 
Beethoven’s Concertos gave proof not only of 
ample mechanical skill but of an unfailing intelli- 
gence. In one particular, the combined richness 
and delicacy of his touch, he is certainly not sur- 
_ by any one who has played in London. 
e is, in fact, a great artist. 
point in this concert was the introduction, for the 


first time, of a composition by Johannes Brahms. | 
Some ten years ago Schumann pitched upon this | 


young writer, then a mere boy, as the coming 
musician of Germany. This announcement per- 
haps rather hindered than helped the acceptance 
of his works. Now, however, the aged voice, 
among our musical cousins’ assigns him the high- 
est place among orchestral writers. ‘The specimen 
given at the Crystal Palace consisted of four move- 
ments from a “ Grosse Serenade” in D. Whatever 
may be the general characteristics of the writer’s 
style, the impression left by a hearing of these is 
that he makes very —— music. A minuet, in 
the quiet measure of the old dance, is a delightful 
specimen of the sort of music Shakespeare might 
have been thinking of when he talked of “ flutes 
and recorders ;” and the succeeding movements, 
though scarcely of equal beauty, are at least rich, 
melodious, and well laid out, and have none 
of the rhapsodical eccentricity so often charged, 
without discrimination, against the whole race of 
modern German writers. It may be noted that 
a piece of chamber-music, in a novel form, by 
Brahmas, is to be played (by MM. Sainton, Vieux- 
temps, and other artists) at Messrs. Ewer’s 
Library-concert on Tuesday. This is a Sestett 
for two violins, two violas, and two violoncellos. 
The singing of Miss Edith Wynne at the Palace 
on Saturday was too good to be passed over. The 
rendering of popular melodies, and of the dear 
old folk-music of a century or two ago, is a 
speciality. Miss Wynne has a decided gift for it. 
She has a charming little voice, and has learned 


how to use it thoroughly well; but she would do | 


more well if she were to use very sparingly the 
concert-room witcheries in which voune-tule as- 

irants are so prone to indulge. Her singing 
is too good to want a garnishing of “ becks and 
wreathed smiles.” 





MUSICAL NOTES. 


Tur “ Monday Popular” of this week reminded 
the audience of a great musician who is banished, 
for a time, from the active world of art by the 
pressure of a serious disease. Herr Ernst is still 
suffering from paralysis; and has been passing 
through London on his way from the Continent 
to Malvern, to try the effect of the water-cure, 
by the advice, it is said, of Sir Bulwer Lytton, 
the t prophet of hydropathy. As a pleasant 
reminder of the sympathy of friends, Mr. Chap- 

ll produced a Quartett which the great vio- 
Finist occupied himself in writing some time ago 
as a solace to the weariness of a sick-room. The 
piece has intrinsic as well as incidental claims to 
notice. Of four very good decided movements 
perhaps thie last is the best. It has character and 
originality. The whole may well be played again. 
At the same Concert Madame Goddard gave a 
Sonata in D major, by Hummel, a composer in 
playing whose works she is certainly unsurpassed. 
They suit thoroughly the individuality of her style. 
M. Viekxtonge was the violinist. 


Tue second Musical Union “ Matinée” on 
Tuesday introduced Herr Lubeck, who has not 
been here since 1860. He played the “ Wald- 
stein” Sonata (Beethoven, Op. 53). Herr Lubeck 
is a Belgian by birth, and is reputed in Paris, where 
he lives, to be one of the best living pianists. His 
playing of the “ Waldstein” was certainly mas- 
terly, though perhaps the slow movement was 

iven a little tamely. The audience at these meet- 
ings has the not common merit of giving a cordial 
hearing to stranger artists. This has enabled Mr. 
Ella to introduce to it almost all the remarkable 
talent of the day. Might not the audience of 
the Monday Popular Concerts learn a lesson of 
liberality in this respect ? 


Mr. Lxstie’s Cuore sang on Wednesday, inter | 
alia,Mendelssohn’s 2nd Psalmand SamuelWesley’s — gecret,” is being rehearsed as a lever de rideau. 


This last | 


Eight-voice Motett, “In exitu Israel.” 
was sung some two years ago ata concert of the 
Musical Society, and produced an effect that has 
not been forgotten. It is a noble 
counterpoint, large in design and 
force. 

Dr. Wrtpr’s second Philharmonic Concert 
came off on the same evening, with a well com- 
gy The soloists were M. Vieux- 
and Herr Jaell. Of the last, who played 


ull of hearty 


posed 
temps 


Another interesting | 

















| take the 


with great applause a part of one of Chopin’s 
P. F. Concertos, more particular notice must be 
deferred. M. Vieuxtemps seemed to excel him- 
self in playing Beethoven’s only Violin Concerto. 
The audience were held spell-bound by the serene 
tranquillity of that matchless slow-movement. 


| The tinge of self-assertion which characterizes M. 


Vieuxtemp’s manner, and the air of virtuoso-like 
pomposity with which he dandles the bow, set 
many people against him as an artist. These are 
faults, certainly ; but they are “ very little ones.” 
Such a noble performance as that of Wednesday 
night was enough to sink the recollection of any 
number of surface foibles in the admiration for a 
real genius. If there ever was inspiration in 
music it lives in that 
concerto ;’ 
utterances with the sustained breadth and dignity 
shown by M. Vieuxtemps in his happiest efforts, 
without being en rapport with the genius which 
he is interpreting. 

Mr. PaveER amused as well as instructed the 
listeners at his last recital by playing two early 
pieces upon a harpsichord. Would that nine- 
teenth century pianoforte music excelled what 
Scarletti and Paradies wrote as far as our Broad- 


wood’s have surpassed the tinkling instruments | 
_Avonia Jones knows how to laugh; yet, in the 


they played on. 

THe Philharmonic Concert of Monday next 
will be more than usually interesting. It will 
include Beethoven’s music to “Egmont” (pro- 


duced with such effect at the Crystal Palace some | 


weeks back), the march from “'Tannhauser,” and 
Professor Bennett’s Pianoforte Concerto in F 
minor, to be played by Madame Goddard. 

R. B. L. 








MUSIC FOR NEXT WEEK. 


MAY 4th to 9th. 

MONDAY.— Fourth Philharmonic Concert, Hanover Square 
Rooms, 8 p.m. 

(No * Popular Concert.’’) 

TUESDAY.—Messrs. Ewer and Co.’s Concert, Collard’s Rooms, 
16, Grosvenor Street, 3 p.m. 

WEDNESDAY.—“The Messiah ”’—Royal Society of Musicians’ 
Performance (Mdlles. Titiens, Lascelles; Messrs. Sims 
Reeves, Santley), St. James’s Hall, 

Seat ae. Salaman’s Concert, Hanover Square Rooms, 

p.m, 
SATURDAY.—Mr. J. Russell’s Concert, Agricultural Hall, 
Islington (Mdme, Alboni, &c.), 7.30 p m. 
OPERAS :— 
COVENT GARDEN.—To-night, “William Tell;’’ Monday, 
“Norma,”’ and Concert. 
HER MAJESTY’s. — To-night, “Ballo in Maschera;” 
5 y, “ll Barbiere;’”’ Thursday, Schira’s “ Nicolo 
e’ ap ° 








THE DRAMA. 


THE LONDON THEATRES, 


4 ees closing of Drury Lane Theatre on Saturday 
night last was significant of the ill-fortune by 
which the London theatres have been over- 
shadowed since Easter, and which gives no sign 
of passing away. The Lyceum and St. James’s 
seem to be the only theatres not seriously affected 
by the falling off of the public support ; the 
attractiveness of the “Duke’s Motto” and of 
“Lady Audley’s Secret ” being, apparently, strong 
enough to bear up against opposing influences. 
At the latter theatre, however, the manager is 
wisely looking ahead, and announcing a batch of 
novelties. A new and original comedy, a new 
comedietta, and a new farce are all underlined for 
speedy production. As we mentioned last week, 
active steps are being taken at the Strand to offer 
the temptation of new pieces ; the first of which, 
under the farcical title of “Goggin’s Gingham,” 
is to be brought out on Monday next. It is from 
the French, and adapted by Mr. Horace Wigan, 
who has furnished some of the most successful of 
the comediettas produced at this pleasant little 
house. Among other new pieces speedily to be 
brought out, we hear of a new drama adapted 
from the French by Mr. George Vining, who has 
this week entered upon the sole management of 
the Princess’s. This piece, it is understood, will 
a of “ Aurora Floyd,” after the com- 


pletion of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean’s engage- 


| ment, which commences on Monday next with the 








lay of “Hamlet.” Meanwhile, a new farce, by 
r. Roberts, the adapter of “Lady Audley’s 


A noticeable fact of the past week has been, 


that at no less than six theatres the story of 


; _“ Aurora Floyd” has been presented in a more or 
ey of vocal | 


less dramatic shape. During the present week, 
however, the Adelphi version has been withdrawn 
from the bills, and the often-reproduced “ Janet 
Pride” put in its place—the indisposition of Miss 
Woolgar preventing, as we have heard, the in- 
tended production of Mr. Watts Phillips’ long- 
promised original drama of “Lost in London.” 
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immortal ‘symphonic | 
>and no man could reproduce its | 


The revival of “Janet Pride” exhibits Miss 
Avonia Jones in another of Madame Celeste’s 
character-parts, and, upon the whole, her success 
is decidedly greater in this character than in that 
of the Miami of the ever-“ Green Bushes.” Her 
style of acting is entirely her own; and the 
effect she a upon her audience is a 
mixture of surprise and pleasure—surprise 
at the difficulties which she creates by her 
extraordinary pitch of voice and mode of delivery, 
and pleasure at the sustained energy with which 
she overcomes these. The part of Janet Pride 
gives her good scope for the display of much of 
the pathos for which her performance of Miami 
was remarkable. In the last scene of the first 
part of the prologue, where, in her devotion and 
wretchedness, she leaves her child at the Foundling 
Hospital in Paris, her acting was thrillingly effec- 
tive. Her shrieking attempts to tear open the 
wicket-door after it has been closed between 
her and her child for ever were a surprisingly 
powerful bit of acting. In the drama which 


follows the prologue, and in which she plays 








the foundling Janet Pride, she has many 
opportunities for the display of humour, and 
of these she avails herself in a manner quite 
her own. It may almost be doubted whether Miss 


comic scenes with Mr. Toole, she exhibits a wild 
colt-like gaiety very strange and interesting to 
see. The vehemence with which she interposes 
between her despairing lover and his threatened 
self-immolation on the prongs of a toasting-fork 
is truly startling, and, as a piece of comic acting, 
is laugh-provoking from its sheer unlikeness to 
that of any other actress on the stage. The con- 
trast of styles between the acting of Mr. Toole and 
Miss Avonia Jones in this drama is worthy of 
special notice. As Dickey Trotter, Mr. Toole 
exhibits many of the best characteristics of his 
method of producing a character; the part is a. 
study from nature, all the details being chosen 
and reproduced with an eye to the general 
effect. We take it that Mr. Toole, of all “low 
comedians,” is one of the least given to ex- 
aggeration; and, in the present part, his con- 
scientious determination not to overstep the 
modesty of nature is very noticeable. But 
the great feature of “ Janet Pride” is the 
character of Richard Pride as sustained by Mr. 
Benjamin Webster. Perhaps a more truthful and 
terrible picture of a drunkard’s daily life has never 
been seen upon the stage; it is, in our estimation, 
this actor’s most admirable part. We must 
not close this notice of “Janet Pride” without a 
word of praise of the old Frenchman, M. Bernard, 
played by Mr. C. H. Stephenson, the same actor 
who performed so well the part of Father Tom in 
the “Colleen Bawn.” Though having evidently 
little acquaintance with French, Mr, Stephenson 
succeeds in giving a very life-like and touching 
picture of a poor grief-stricken old man. 

At the St. James’s, Mr. Buckstone’s effective 
little drama of “Good for Nothing” has been 
revived, for the purpose of introducing Miss 
Marie Wilton in one of her best parts out of the 
line of burlesque—a line which we hope before 
long to hear that she has finally givenup. In the 
character of Nan she appears to especial advantage. 
Her gamins have long formed one of the attrac- 
tions of modern burlesque ; and she is quite at 
home in this character of an untaught, unguided 
girl, with language and manners that are a mix- 
ture of a boy’s and a girl’s, but in whom there is 
the element of true feminine goodness. 

The manager of Sadler’s Wells is giving a great 
variety of actors and plays. Last week he had 
Mr. and Mrs. Hermann Vezin performing in a 
series of standard pieces, and this week Madame 
Celeste has made her appearance in the Lyceum 
melodrama of the “ House on the Bridge of Notre 
Dame.” In this piece she sustains two characters— 
that of a young nobleman who is treacherously mur- 
dered, and that of a gipsy who is induced to allow 
himself to be passed off for the dead youth. In 
both she acts with the finish so rarely seen upon 
the English stage, though conspicuous upon that 
of France. The piece is full of effective situations, 
which are well rendered by the Sadler’s Wells’ 
company. ‘The scenery, also, is excellent, and the 
picture of the house built upon the bridge, in 
which the first “sensation” scene occurs, parti- 
cularly good. The farce of the “ Artful Dodger,” 
with which the performances during the week 
have been concluded, is well worth seeing for the 
broad humour of Mr. Worboys. 

Lady Dufferin’s three-act comedy at the Hay- 
market is in a forward state of rehearsal, and will 
most likely be brought out on Monday week. It 
is in high favour in the theatre, and a great suc- 
cess is anticipated for it. 
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Macmittan & Co., London and Cambridge. 


Now published, the First Number of 


‘«‘The New Review,” Political, 


PHILOSOPHICAL, AND LITERARY, 
CONTENTS: 
PREFACE. 
. THE CONSERVATIVE PARTY. 
ITALY, ROME, AND VENICE. 
FALL OF THE MANCHESTER PARTY, 
. MODERN SCEPTICISM, 
FREDERICK Il. OF GERMANY, 
SENSATION PICTURES. 
. MARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED WIFE'S SISTER. 
. PARLIAMENTARY REVIEW. 
b nevis :—1. Watson’s Life of Bishop Warburton.— 
Howitt’s gi! of the Supernatural, and Homes’ 
incidents. —3. Macknight’s Life of Henry St. John 


Viscount ag ay ety .—4, Seemann’s Viti,—5. Mayne’s 
Four Years in British Columbia. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co., London. 


Part IV. Price Sixpence. 


The Musical Herald. | 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 


CONTENTS: 
PACK CLOUDS, AWAY. Serenade. 
woop. Music by MOZART. 


THE BEGGAR GIRL, Ballad. 

MINUET. JOHN SEBASTIAN BACH. 

GERMAN DANCE. STEIBELT. 

| Was AND LOVE. Round. Composed for this Work by R. P. 
AINE. 

AS FADES THE MORN, 


So PINS wm td 


~ 





Words by THOMAS Hry- 


or Violin, and Pianoforte, by G. HOGART 


ROUND ON THE DIATONIC sCALE. W vitten and Composed 
for this Work, by T. GOODBAN. 

SLEEP, GENTLE LADY. Glee for Three Voices, Sir H, R, 
BISHOP. 

AWAY WITH MELANCHOLY. Duet. Mozart. 


ALL NATURE SMILES AROUND. Duet. Composedexpressly 
for ‘‘ The Musical Herald” by G. HOGARTH, 


HARK, HARRY! Catch. PURCELL. 


THE CHAPEL. Glee. Composed for this Work by C. OBER- 
THUR. The Words translated from the German of Uhland, 
by Mrs. ELDE DARBY. 

PHILOSOPHICAL EPIGRAM. Catch, JAMES HOPKINS. 

RONDO, WEBER. 

BLEST AS THE IMMORTAL GODS. Round. G. HOGARTH, 

FIE, NAY, PR’YTHEE JOHN. Catch, PURCELL. 

MASE. From the Opera of ‘‘The Interrupted Sacrifice.” 

INTER. 


WHERE ART THOU, BEAM OF LIGHT? Glee for Four 
Voices. Music by Sir H.R. Bishop. Words from Ossian, 


ANDANTE. For the Pianoforte, HAUMANN,. 

SWEET ENSLAVER. Round. ATTERBURY. 

I av? THEE, BEAUTIFUL AND KIND. Round. Battis- 
ILL 


London: Published by B. BLAK®, Family Herald Office 
421, Strand; and may be had of all Booksel ers, Music-sellers, 
and News-agents, 


Part 240.—Published MAy 1. 


The Family Herald; 


A DOMESTIC MAGhANE OF USEFUL INFORMATION 
D AMUSEMENT. 
CONTENTS: 


THE SHAFTOS; OR, A MOTHER'S SECRET. Chaps. 
XXIX—XLII. 


A REMARKABLE WOMAN, 

THE FORCE OF LOVE; OR, THE INDIAN’S REVENGE, 
VALERIE BRANDON, 

MY JOURNAL—A LESSON POR COQUETTES, 

THE ENGINE DRIVER. 

THE TWO MENDICANTS OF VALENCIA. 

THE YOUNG COUPLE, 

HOW MARK WADE WAS CROSSED IN LOVE. 

A ROMANCE OF A BATHING-MACHINE, 


ESSAYS upon The Antiquity of Man—The Dwellings of 
the Poor—Trifles; theirCost and Importance —Character 
in Men and in Women. 





POETRY — FAMILY MATTERS—RECIPES—SCIENTIFIC | 


AND USEFUL INFORMATION—STATISTIOS—RAN- 
DOM READINGS—&c. 


Published Weekly and Month! 
Strand; and Sold by all Bookseller 
Sixpence. 


by BENJAMIN BLAKR, 42), 
s and Newsvenders., Pri rice 





THE 


London and Paris Ladies’ 


MAGAZINE OF FASHION for May, Price One Shilling, 
CONTALNS: 
SIX ro ATES OF EXCLUSIVE PARISIAN FASHIONS, con- 
aining— 

A SUPERB ROBE, made expressly for the Princess Clothilde. 
AN ELEGANT AND ORIGINALLY DESIGNED DRESS, 
worn by the Empress Eugenie at the last Paris Races. 

A MAGNIFICENT COURT TRAIN, considered a rare and fine 
specimen of Lace of modern manufacture, and valued at 
1000 Guineas. 

A Gnscerul AND NEWLY-DESIGNED MANTLE, etc 


PREXCH CORRESPONDENCE, and all the FAS 
NOTICES OF THE MONTH. e FASHIONABLE 


London: B, BLAKE, 421, Strand, W.C. 
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Portuguese Air. Arranged for this | 
| ROUSSEAU’S DREAM. Arranged (for this » ene for the Flute | 


On the Ist of May, 


The Victoria Magazine. 
A NEW MONTHLY. Price One Shilling, 
CONTENTS OF FIRST NUMBER, 

SOCrgL lars IN THE UNITED STATES. By Epwarp 


THE UNSPIRITUAL WORLD OF SPIRITS, By R H, 
HvrrToy. 


A POEM, By CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. 


LINDISFARN CHASE. A Serial Tale. By T. A. TROLLOPE, 


CHArTer I. —Siiveston and its Environs, 
a IIl.—At Weston Friary. 
Ps Ill. The} Family in the Close. 


THE CAREER OF SNGLISR WOMEE IN INDIA, By MERE- 
DITH TOWNSEND 


A JOURNAL KEPT IN EGYPT. By Nassau SENIOR. 
| THE Dr ACTORS OF ENGLAND IN 177%. By Tom 





| Information will be given respecting the Proceedings of 
| Societies, Bills Passed or Rejected in rliament, &c. Also, 
Short Notices of Recent Publications, English and Foreign. 


EMILY FAITHFULL, Printer and Publisher in Ordin to the 
Queen, Victoria Press, Princess Street, Hanover Square, W., and 
83a, Farringdon Street, B.C. 





Double Number, Price One Shilling, 


The Englishwoman’s Domestic 
MAGAZINE. 
Contents of No, XXXVII. (MAY, Double Number.) 


} I, BEECHWOOD MANOR, 


CHAPTER I.—Nina Marsh. 
" Il,—Friends or Foes ? 


Il, SENSATION LITERATURE, 
III, CONSTANCE CHORLEY. Chapters XLVI, to XLIX, 


IV. MEREDETH CHICHESTER. 


CHAPTER at —Mr. Chichester’s Secret, 
an X11L.—More Confessions, 


Vv. THE MUSIC OF = MONTH, 
VI. THE FASHIONS. 
VII, ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
VIIL, THE ENGLISHWOMAN’S CONVERSAZIONE 
A Coloured Fashion Plate, and a pretty Bouquet of Flowers 
for Wool-work. 


A large Sheet of Patterns for useful and ornamental Needie- 
| work. Illustrations of Open and Closed Sleeves, with Diagrams 
| for cutting out, and full descriptions for making. 


The SUPPLEMENT to the “ Englishwoman’s Domestic Maga- 
| gine’’ (included in the Double Number) contains— 


| 
| 
I. A WorD AnouT PERFUMES, 
| 
| 





II. LADrgs’ HORSES, AND HOW TO MANAGE THEM, 
Ill, Look BEFORE you LEAP. 
IV. CAPTAIN MASTERS’S CHILDREN. By Thomas Hood, 
Chap. L.—Wreck and Rescue, 
V. DoMESTIC SKETCHES.—Female Progress, 
VI. LiTeERATURF.—“ Many Thoughts of Many Minds.” 
| Henry Southgate. 
VII. LOOKING BACK. 
VIII. Tae Foot or CLAY. By Charles de Bernard. Chap, I, 
Illustrations of a Bridal Coiffure, Sofa-Pillow, Flowerpot 
Cover, Pincushion Cover or Mat, Three Cravats, the New Danish 
Bodice, Four Coiffures, Two Pretty Sleeves, Children’s Costumes, 


Young Lady’s Dress, the New Enickerbocker Suit, and the 
Polish Jacket, 

The Supplement also includes a Large Coloured Fashion Plate 
of Nine New Bonnets, and a beautifully -perfumed Sachet, 


London: 8S, O, BEETON, 248, Strand, W.C, 


Price 64, Monthly, 


The Boy’s Own Magazine. 


Contents of No. V. (MAY.) 


I, CRESSY AND POLCTIERS, By J. G. EDGAR. 
CHAPTER XXIX.—Royalty in a Rage, 


~At Calais. 

XXXL —The Luck of John Copeland. 
XXI1L.—Arrivals, 

XXXL —No Road. 

on XXXIV.—Surrender of Calais, 


With Ilustrations by Robert Dudley, 


II, LOCHABER NO MORE, (Poetry.) 


IIL, SQUIRRELS AND SQUIRREL HUNTING, ByCaptain 
A. W. Drayson, R.A. Illustrated. 


IV. A siete I WAS IN, By Rev. JAS. Pycrort, Author 
of ‘The Cricket Field.” With an Illustration from a 
Sketch by W. Hunt. 


Vv. THE COVENANTER’S BATTLE-CHANT, 
VI. A GOOD YOUNG PRINCE, 
VIL THE RUGBY BOYS. With full page Illustration by 
Frederick Skill. 
VIL, THE rouws NORSEMAN. B. RAwNpDs, 
Chapter X.—What Eric had went abut. Illustrated 
by Wonert | Dudley. 


IX, A COASTING VOYAGE FROM THE THAMES TO THE 
TYN Part V.—From Whitby <" . or Rocks, 
ro Fall page Illustration by H. G, Hine and J, W. 
Archer. 


x. Tas ADVENTURES OF REUBEN DAVIDGER, Seven- 


By 





(Poetry.) 








teen Years and Four Months a Casts among the 
Dyaks of Borneo. A the —— “Wild Sports of 
the World.” Chapter V.—1 am shocked to my senses 
; the sight of a red foot— I discover, to great 
rat Tom Cox isa fellow- -captive—The “Sultan” plun- 
dered and burnt—We are carried off to the pirate 
island of Magindano—We find that the rae 4 of the 
inhabitants reside under one roof—Our treatment by 
thedoctor—We go to bathe, and are fetched in a hurry. 
—lIllustrated by Harden 8. Melville. 
XI. SWORD PRACTICE ON BOARD THE BRITANNIA. 
With full page Illustration by M, Morgan, 
XIL. CHEMISTRY. By W. G. HowGrave. Chapter VIII.— 
Carhonic oxide—Carbides of Hydrogen, With Lllus- 
trative &. 

XIII. THE STORY OF THE BRITISH NAVY. By Epwin 
F. ROBERTS. Chapter VIIL.—The improvements of 
Elizabeth's reign. Chapter [X.—The sea-captains of 
Elizabeth’s reign. Ulustrated. 

XIV. UP IN THEALPS. By Oxgtate WRAXALL. Chapter Ix, 
The Lynx. Chapter —Alpine Foxes. th full 
page Illustration. 


XV. ANOTHER NIGHT IN AN OBSERVATORY. 
XVI. PUZZLE PAGES. By C. H. BENNETT, &c., &e. 
A number sent post free for seven stamps. 

London: 8. 0, BrETow, 248 -Strand, W.C, 

















THE READER. 








2 MAY, 1868. 








A MOST USEFUL PRESENT. 





Just Published, price 21s., 


THE ETON COLLEGE MODERN ATLAS, 


Consisting of 34 Maps (size of each Plate, 12in. by 9 in.), from the most recent and best authorities. 


Engraved on Steel, in best style, by Mr. E. WELLER, F.R.G.S. With an Index of above 
32,000 Names. 





Also, price 9s., 


THE LOWER SCHOOL ATLAS, 


Consisting of Seventeen of the above Maps, all that are required for use in Junior Classes. 





London: E. P. WILLIAMS, 1, Bride Court, Bridge Street, Blackfriars, E.C. ; 
and Eton College. 


Catalogues of Eton and other School-books gratis. 





Just published, post 8vo., price One Shilling, 


Inspiration and Interpretation: 


Being an Exposition of the Principles of Correspondence, 
and a Spiritual Interpretation of the First CHAPTER oF 
Gevyesis as founded ~— them. No. V. By the Rev. 
ee Cuissotp, M.A., formerly of Exeter College, 
0 . 
**Why should it be thought a thing ineredible that God should 
ve Law and Order to the Spiritual no less than to the natural 


tion ?”’— essor Jowett on the Episties of St. Paul. 
Vol, ii,, p. 483; 


., Natural Religion. » 


Oxford: Heyry Hammans, High Street, 
London: WuitrtaxEer & Co, 





Price 5s., 


The Holiness of Beauty, and 


THE CONFORMATION OF THE MATHRIAL BY THE 
SPIRITUAL. By W. Cave Tuomas. 

“The tone of the book is earnest and thoughtful.”’—Atheneum. 

“Remarkable discourse.” —Builder. 

“We have no doubt that the work under review will be here- 
after referred to as a text-book and fount of new ideas.’’— 
Bui/ding News. 

“This volume opens for the temperance advocate a new vein, 
whence he may derive no unimportant addition to his present 
wealth of persuasion.”— The League. 


Shortly, by the same Author, 
The Re-instatement of Nature. 


IN MORAL FORMS. Formarrve Eruaics. 
T. 8. Extis, 33, King Street, Covent Garden. 








Now Ready. In One Volume, crown 8yo., price 4s. 6d. 


The Law of Impersonation, 


as applied to ABSTRACT IDEAS and RELIGIOUS 
DOGMAS. By 8. W. Hac. Third Edition. With an 
appendix on the Dual Constitution of First Causation. 


Trizyer & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London. 





* This remarkable volume is by far the ablest on the subject 
which has come under our notice; it effectually disposes of the 
greater portion of Dr. Colenso’s objections,”’—Edinburgh Re- 
view, April, 1863, 


The Historic Character of the 


PENTATEUCH VINDICATED. A Repty to Part I. of 
BisHor Cotenso’s Work. By a LAYMAN oF THE CHURCH 
or Enewany, This day, 8vo., cloth, 6s.; by post, 6s. 6d, 


London: W. Sxrrrryveton, 163, Piccadilly, W. 





This day is published, price 6s., 
The Messianic Prophecies of 


ISAIAH: The Donynettan Lecture for 1862; with Ap- 
ndixes and Notes, being a Sequel to ‘‘Tar Earty 
ROPHECIES OF A REDEEMER,’’ the Donnellan Lecture for 
1853. By WriiraM pz Burau, D.D., Author of ‘‘ A Com- 
mentary on the Book of Psalms,’’ &c. 


Dublin: Honaexs, Smrrn, & Co., 104, Grafton Street. 


London: Smrrxry, Marswart, & Co., 4, Stationers’ Hall 
Court. 





Just Published, crown 8vo., cloth, price 2s., 


The Pentateuch : and its Re- 


LATION tothe JEWISH and CHRISTIAN DISPENSA- 
TIONS. By Anprews Norton, late Professor of Sacred 
History, Harvard University, Mass. Edited by Jonn 
James Tayter, B.A., Member of the Historico-Theological 
Society of Leipsic, and Principal of Manchester New 
College, London, 


London: Loyemay, Green, & Co., Paternoster Row. 


The Antiquity of Man. 


BAPTIST MAGAZINE for MAY, 
London : Pewrress Brotuers, Aye Maria Lane. 





See 





Now Ready, Second Edition, Corrected and Enlarged, 4to., Price 5s., 


OPPEN’S POSTAGE STAMP ALBUM, 


Catalogue of British and Foreign Postage Stamps ; 


CONTAINING 


EVERY INFORMATION TO 


GUIDE THE COLLECTOR; 


WITH 


A FULL ACCOUNT OF ALL THE STAMPS OF EVERY COUNTRY. 
The Album, price 3s. 6d., and the Catalogue, price 2s. 6d., can be had separately. 





LONDON: B. BLAKE, 


421, STRAND, W.C. 





THE IRISH PARLIAMENT. 


Szconp Eprrron, crown 8vo., price 2s., with Portrait of 
the Author engraved on steel, 


The Life and Death of the 


TRISH PARLIAMENT. By the Right Hon. James 
Wurrssipe, M.P. 


“. . «_. Of the whole series we should prefer, both for the 
inforost of its subject and its admirable trentenant, the Lecture 
w is now us. 


of ireland, but of 

ing thab we Goull wish mote ot Theta ad rite erat 
more 0 n 

treat which awaits the reader on its perusal." —Prese. > ie a 


Dublin: Hopers, Surrn, & Co., Grafton Street. 


London: Stwexry, Marswat, & Co., 4, Stationers’ Hall 
Court. Sold by all Booksellers. 





Third Edition, in One.Vol., 12mo,, cloth, gilt edges, 
price 2s. 6d., 
Oracles from the British Poets. 


A Drawing Room Table Book, and Pleasant Companion 
for a Round Party. By James Sarrn. = 


Vietvz, Brorners, & Co, 1, Amen Corner, 





Irish Round Towers. 


An Illustrated Paper on this subject appears in the May 
number of the GENTLEMAN'S GAZINE (price 2s. 6d.), 
together with articles on the Holy Places at Jerusalem, 
Romano-British Inscriptions, Cornish Churches, The 
Hereford Map of the World; Proceedings of the Society 
of Antiquaries and other learned Bodies ; Correspondence 
on the Isleof Wight Vernacular, Shields of Arms in North 
Luffenham Church, The Danish Royal Succession, &c. ; 
Reviews ; Monthly Intelligence ; Obituary, Births, Mar- 
riages, and Deaths; Markets, &c. 


Oxford, and 377, Strand, London: J. H. and J, Parxer. , 








Just published, price One Shilling, 


A Defence of the Queen’s English. 


By G. W. Moow, F.R.S.L., in Reply to “A Plea for the 
Queen’s English,” by the Dean of Canterbury. 
Hatcnarp & Co., 187, Piccadilly. 


A Practical Grammar of the 


SANSKRIT LANGUAGE, for the use of early Students. By 
THEODOR BENFEY, Professor Pull. Ord. of Sanskrit in the 
University of Goettingen, etc., ete. 8vo. pp. XVIIL and a0, cloth. 
7s. 6d. [Now Ready, 


Trtsyer & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London, 
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EUGENE SUE’S LAST NOVEL. 


Canc 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
AND TO BE HAD AT ALL CIRCULATING LIBRARIES, 


Three Volumes, post 8vo., price £1. 11s. 6d., 


THE RIVAL RACES; 


oR, 


THE SONS OF JOEL; 
A LEGENDARY ROMANCE. 
BY 


EUGENE SUE. 


*©*The Rival Races’ is a book full of interest and 
spirit, original and new in a wonderful degree, and 
marked by a power of delineating the past which is the 
property of genius alone. It is a book in every way 
worth reading. It brings before us the scenes throug 
the medium of which the historian pictures to himself 
his history. It fills the annals of ancient times with 
people such as we might fancy to have lived. It crowds 
into a small space the interest of all that the historian 
chooses to look on as most peculiar and eventful in the 
ages of which he writes. It evolves an ingenious but 
fanciful hypothesis, conveyed through a series of brilliant 
stirring sketches, and this exactly what many French- 
men think is the ideal aim of history. As a composition, 
too, it is full of merit, No writer could set himself a 
much more difficult task than that of having to awaken 
interest by a series of small plots, forming parts of a 
general scheme definite enough to give coherence. The 
task, however, has been successfully accomplished in 
The Rival Races,’ ”’—Saturday Review, 


TRUBNER & CO., 60, Paternoster Row, London. 





Publications of the Anthropological Society of 
London. 





Preparing for the Press— 
A TRANSLATION FROM THE GERMAN OF 


ANTHROPOLOGIE der NATURVOLKER. 
By Dr. THEODOR WAITZ, 


Projessor of Philosophy in the University of Marburg. 
WITH ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS BY THE AUTHOR. 


Trisyer & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London. 





Price Sixpence, 40 pp., 8vo., 
THE 


Supply of Cotton from India. 


Letters by F. C. Brown, Esq., of Tellicherry, Author of 
** Obstructions to Trade in India,’’ ‘‘ Free Trade and the 
Cotton Question with Reference to India,’’ &c. 


P, 8. Kine, 34, Parliament Street, London. 


Ktiquette for Ladies, 


FAMILY HERALD HANDY BOOK for May, now 
ready, price 3d. 


B, Buaxz, 421, Strand, London. 


First Steps in Chess, 
FAMILY HERALD HANDY BOOK for March, price 2d. 


This little book gives precisely what it professes to do, plain 
instructions how to set about and acquire a knowledge of a 
(ome which may claim to beconsidered as one of the sciences. 

hen these ‘ First Steps’ are understood, what higher progress 
shall be made will entirely depend on the industry and intelli- 
pence ofthe student. As iar as it goes, the lessons contained 
2 be ~ handy-book are as good as can be given,”—THE 








B, Buaxsz, 421, Strand, London. 


A Manual of Musie, 


FAMILY HERALD HANDY BOOK for April, price 2d. 
B. Buaxz, 421, Strand, London, 








How to Carve and How to 


SERVE A DINNER, FAMILY HERALD HANDY 
BOOK for February, price 2d. 


B. Buaxez, 421, Strand, London. 


The Language of Flowers, 


c— HERALD HANDY BOOK, will appear in 
une, 
B, Buaxez, 421, Strand, London. 








For Sale. Memoirs of George IV. 


By Rosert Hvurse. Two Volumes, London: Thomas 
Kelly, Paternoster Row. 1831. 

Apply —B., care of Mr. Heartx, Bookseller, Fore 
Street, Devonport. 





In a few days, 8vo., pages 452, cloth, 


Original Sanskrit Texts: or, 


the ORIGIN and HISTORY of the PEOPLE OF INDIA, 
their Religion and Institutions. Collections Translated 
into English, and Illustrated by Remarks, by J. Mutr, 
D.C.L., LL.D., late of the Honourable East India Com- 
pany’s Bengal Civil Service. 

PART FOURTH. COMPARISON of the Vedic with 
the later Representations of the Principal Indian Deities, 


Trisyer & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London, 





THE READER. 
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Rove LITERARY FUND.—The | 


TH ANNIVERSARY DINNER of the 
RECRATION. el iske place in Willis’s Rooms, on WED- 
Seabay. the 18th May. 
The Right Hon. the Earl STANHOPE, President of the 
Corporation, in the Chair. 


FIRST LIST OF STEWARDS. 
1 the Hon.Charles | Rt. Hon. Lord Claude Hamilton, 
“E Adaus,. United States M.P. 
rd Alcock, K.0.B hs x wr Harrison, Esq., F.G.S., 
ether fo coc a 
sip Ht |T. Willians Helps, Esq., M.A, 
Herbert Barnard, Esq., F. S.A. | am H. Hoare. M.A. 
Sir ‘Barron, Bart. 4 Be Son Hope, Esq., 


rood, aa 
Sir — W. Bridges.” Bart., | ae, CanonJackson, M.A.,F.S.A, 


M.P. Sir Norton Knatchbuil, Bart. 
Captain Lindesay Brine, R.N. | The Barl of Lincoln, 
J. F. Bunbury, Bart., | John Lubbock, ie ee 
py Grarees Lyell, M.A., DCL, 


RS. 
ao: mus Burton, Esq., F.R.S., 
F.S.A. | Wiliimn N ‘. Massey, Esq., Py P. 
Be me Cabbell, Esq., M.A., 


Thos. Erskine May, Esq., C. 
F. | Rt. Hon, the Lord Mayor, M.P. 
Rt. md Edw. Cardwell, M.P. 
Joseph Clarke, Esq., F.S.A. 


| Rey. R R. B. Matthews, M.A., 
Rev. 2 Sasa M. Cowie, B.D., | Rev. Charles Merivale, B.D. 


F.S.A. | David Mocatta, Esq., F.S.A. 
Sir John F. Davis, Bart., K.C.B., a ee Murchison, K.C. B., 
John Dic¢kinson, Esq., jun. 


T. H. Allen Poynder, Esq. 
Dr. Doran, F.S.A, 


Very Rev. the Dean of Rt 
John Evans, Esq., F.G.S., F.S.A. | Right Rev. the Lord Bish 
James Fergusson, Esq. Rochester. 
Hon. Dudley F. Fortescue, M.P. |W. H. Russell, Esq., LL.D. 
Henry Foss, Esq 
M.A.,F.S.A. 


| John James Ruskin, Esq. 
A.W. Franks, Esq. | Rt. Hon. Lord Viscount Sydney, 
Ven. Archdeacon Lane” Freer, @.C.B. 


D.D. William Smith, Foq.. F.S.A, 
ane. French, Esq., F.S. A. William H. Smith sq 

L. Gruneisen, Esq., F.R.G.S Goouse Edmund Strest, Esq., 
5. rehar Halliwell, Bsa., | F 


u.8, James 8, Virtue, Esa. 
Tickets, 21s. each, may be obtained from the Stewards; and 
from the Secretary, at the Chambers of the Corporation, 4, 
Adelphi Terrace, OCTAVIAN BLEWITT, Sec. 


on. 








RYSTAL PALACE.—TENTH SEASON. 
SEASON TICKETS, of one description only, ONE GUINEA— 
Children under 12 Half-a-Guinea. 
The specialties already fixed for the new season are :— 
FLOWER SHOWS — Saturday, May 2rd; and Saturday, 
June 27th. 
ARCHERY FETES—Thursday and Friday, 11th and 12th June, 
NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION—Monday, 20th July. 
ROYAL DRAMATIC COLLEGE FETE and FANCY FAIR— 
July %th and 27th. 
EIGHT GRAND CONCERTS on Saturdays in May, June, and 
July, commencing May 9th. 
QUEEN’S WESTMINSTER VOLUNTEER FETE—Saturday, 
August Ist. 
The Arrangements for the Season and Tickets m 
the Crystal Palace, at 2, Exeter Hall, or of the usual 


By order, 
GEO. GROVE, Secretary. 


OLAND.—THE CENTRAL COM- 


MITTEE of the Friends of Poland, with the authority of the 
Delegate of the Polish National Gov ernment, earnestly ask for 
immediate Subscriptions to the account of their Treasurer, at 
Messrs, Oldings, Osborne, & Co.’s, Clement’s Lane, E.C.: or by 
money order to their Secretary, Mr. W. E. ADAMS, 10, South- 
ampton Street, Strand, W.C, 


(QUSEN's COLLEGE, LONDON, 67, and 


y be had at 
gents. 








68 HARLEY STREET .W. 
FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS, giving the advantage of a Free Edu- 
cation, will be vacant at M Midsummer. Particulars may be 
——— on application to Mrs. WILLIAMS, at the College 


ffi . 
a E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 
April 13th, 1863. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON, 67, and 
68, HARLEY STREET, W. 

The EXAMINATIONS for CERTIFICATES in SPECIAL 

SU yg open to any Ladies) will be held in the week ending 

June 27 iculars ce Oe obtained on application to Mrs, 


cr at the College 
. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 
April 13th, 1863. 


HE ARUNDEL SOCIETY.—The Draw- 


INGS AND PUBLICATIONS of this Society ARE ON VIEW 
DAILY for the free inspection of all persons interested in EARLY 
ITALIAN ART. The Society has lately add 4) to the Collection 

opies of the Frescoes by a ¥ at Saronno, | Ad Fra Angetee at 
Florence, and by Fili ‘ppo Lippi at Erato, &c. For ss and 
List of Works | on Sale, apply to F. W er ., 24, Old 
Bond Street, W. 


E ARUNDEL SOCIETY.—Now 


READY, A CHROMOLITHOGRAPH from the fresco by BEN- 
02zz0 GozzoLtiof “8. AUGUSTINE PREACHING,” from S. Gimag- 
nano; also, a Chromolithograph from the fresco by F. FRANCIA 
of the “ MARRIAGE oF S. CECILIA” at Bologna. 
= be gen at the ROOMS OF THE Soctgry, M4, Old 

reet, W. 
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THE WATER CURE IN CHRONIC DISEASES. 
EN RHYDDING, ILKLEY. 


This is one of the most complete. and most comfortable 
Establishments in England for the reception of patients and 


visitors, 
For full description of Ben Bhyéding with map of routes 
see Third Edition of “BEN RHYDDING the ASCLEPION of 


pret Ane: its BEAUTIES, its Ways, and its Vises CURE.” 
Y be had, by enclosi ~ + —\pataeaamaaaae of Mr. SHUTTLEWORTH, 
ookseller, likley, Yor 


O BOOKSELLERS and PUBLISHERS. 


A GENTLEMAN who is thoro conversant with the 
BOOK and PUBLISHING TRADE, A COUNTS. &e., is desirous 
of a Re- ent. Understands the Export Trade and Ad- 
vertisements. Unex onable References. Address—X.Y.Z., 
care of Mr. SAMUEL IVEs, ‘Amen Corner, Paternoster Row, E. Cc: 


vind 0G — THE int OF HARMONY 








their or 
KR 
Notting Hill, W 


LASSICAL AND MODERN MUSIC.— 


Madame JOSEPH KREMER, Pupil of Messrs. 
Pa = Herz, Pay Mueiy rt other ——_ Jay frou che 





the honour to announce 
that rar is p red to give LESS LESSONS on the PIANOFORTE. 
on No. St. Mar t, Clarendon Road, Notting 


op of 


PARIS.— AGENT FOR THE “READER,” 


MR. J. ROTHSCHILD, Rue de Buci, 14, who —_ receive 
| Subscriptions and forward Books intended for Review 





ERMANY.—Mr. F, A. BROCKHAUS, 


Leipzig, having been appointed Agent for Leipzig and Nor- 
| thern Germany, it is requested that intending Su ~ I mot will 
send their names to him. Books for Review may elso be for- 
warded to him for enclosure in his Weekly Parcel. 





— Messrs. GANTZ, 


Madras, will register 
Annual 


[NDIA: MADRAS. 


Brothers, 21, Rundell’s Road, Vepery, 
names of Subscribers on account of the “Reader,” 
subscription, including postage, 13 rupees. 








Sales by Auction. 


VALUABLE ENGRAVINGS AND DRAWINGS, THE 
PROPERTY OF AN AMATEUR, 





MESSRS. 8S. LEIGH 


Sotheby and Wilkinson, 


Auctioneers of Literary Property and Works illustrative 
of the Fine Arts, will Sell at their House, 


No, 18 (late 3), WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C., 
On TUESDAY, the 5th of MAY, 
And Two following Days, 


1863, 


AT 


COLLECTION OF ENGRAVINGS, 


FROM THE 
PORTFOLIO OF AN AMATEUR; 
COMPRISING 


Old British and Foreign Portraits, 


MANY OF RARE OCCURRENCE: 


ONE O’CLOCK PRECISELY, 


Works of Albert Diirer, Marc Antonio Raimondi, Rem- 
brandt, Lucas Van Ley den, Aldegrever, G. Penz, H. 8. 
Beham, and other Masters ; 


ANCIENT AND MODERN DRAWINGS, 


Fine Examples by Raphael Morghen, Sir Robert Strange, 
J. G. Wille, Richomme, Longhi, Miller, Desnoyers, 
Felsing, Anderloni, Forster, &c., many in proof states; 


FINE ENGRAVINGS, 


After Sir E. Landseer, D. Wilkie, J. M. W. Turner, 
Stanfield, J. Martin, Calcott, Goodall, Eastlake, Winter- 
halter, Frith, &c., some Subscribers’ proofs; Original 
Designs by J. B. Cipriani; Books of Prints, Pictures, 
a gy ora and Drawings, framed and glazed ; Port- 
olios, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had on 
receipt of two stamps. 





BOOKS BY THE MOST EMINENT AUTHORS IN ALL CLASSES OF 
LITERATURE, 


Southgate and Barrett 


Will SELL by AUCTION, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet 
Street, on Monday next, May 4, and following day, a 
Collection of ANCIENT AND MODERN BOOKS, 
including :— 

In For10.—Stow’s Survey of London, best edition, by 
Strype, 2 vols., calf; Art Treasures of the United King- 
dom ; Richardson’ - Studies from Old English Mansions, 
4 vols; Angas’s South Australia Ilnustrated; Nesfield’s 
Medieval Architecture ; Edmondson’s Body of Heraldry, 
2 vols., russia; Lye’s Saxon Dictionary, 2 vols., calf. 


In Quarto.—Sotheby’s Principia Typographic 3 vols; 
Lewis’s Topographical Dictionary o and Wales, 
Scotland, and Ireland, with the Atlases, "3 vols., last 
edition ; Malcolm’s Londinum Redivivum, 6 vols., calf 
ilt; Poniatowski Gems, 2 vols., morocco; St. Hilaire, 
lantes de la France, 4 vols., morocco; Calmet’s Dic- 
tionary of the Bible, 5 vols., calf, 


In Octavo.—Waverly Novels, the Abbotsford Edition, 
12 vols., morocco extra; Pictorial Edition of Shakspere, 
8 vols., ‘morocco ; Fraser’s Magazine, complete, 64 vols., 
half calf; Chalmer’s — eare, 8 vols., calf; Addison’s 
Works, 6 vols. + calf git; | John Owen’s Works, 21 
vols., calf extra; Bp. Taylor’ s Works, 10 vols, ba 
calf; "Smith’s Dictionary oft reek and Roman Biography . 
3 vols. ; Roberts’s Holy Land, 6 vols. ; Hearne’s Metrical 
Chronieles, 4 vols., large paper, calf; Perey Anecdotes, 
20 vols., calf; Book of Gems, 3 vols., morocco. 


May be viewed and Catalogues had. 





Aw IMMENSE VARIETY OF MODERN ENGRAVINGS, TOGETHER 
WITH ENGRAVED STEEL AND COPPER-PLATES, AND REMAIN- 
ING IMPRESSIONS, BEING A PORTION OF THE STOCK OF 
Mr. R. ACKERMANN, OF REGENT STREET, WHO IS RETIR- 
ING FROM BUSINESS IN FAVOUR OF HIS SONS, 





Southgate and Barrett 


Will SELL by AUCTION, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet 
Street, on Wednesday Evening next, and six following 
ev (Saturday and Sunday excepted), the extensive 
and valuable collection of 


MODERN ENGRAVINGS, 


ineluding many scarce and fine artist’s proofs of Sir E. 
Landseer’ s best subjects; also, several hundred Acker- 
mann’s costumes of the British ae, and military, 
yachting, shooting, | and , 


ping subjects ; chromo-li 4 = 8, ely-bound 
scrap-books filled with i thousands of sporting and 
fancy subjects, coloured ; ved steel and copper- 
plates, with the remaining tea Catalogues forwarded 
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YOUNG LADIES’ EDUCA- 


pass: 
INSTITUTE FOR THE YOUNG.—Established at 


Rt 
Madame DUCHESNY®, and directed 
VERTEUIL ed La — tL pie es THs wok N. 
Dustnoss quarter, presente afl the sAtambeene af ot Teter sa 
usiness quarter, s t 
comfort, which render the beards woonenle a Soe 
much in favour. It has a } Ekacny Ga thickly a wath 
trees, an extensive garden, and commodious dormitories aad 
in close proximity with the | Bots bE Bov te The 
of study Is most complete, and includes the livi r., The couree 
the el tarts. A physician is spec attac to the Insti- 
tute, e terms vary with the age ae of the pao. 
A detailed Prospectus 4 gh. > ae oo , and Re ante 
ursued in it, will be sent, 


ferences can be given to some Fy the best cat English fem familiea, 
whose children have been educated by Madame VERTEUIL, 





ADD, MICROSCOPE AND PHILO- 


W. Lz 
SOPHIC "AL INSTRUMENT MAKES (by appointment 
to the Royal Institution_of Great Britain), begs respectfully to 
inform the Public that Microscopes, Tiesoan =. e) oo 

con- 


Mathematical and Philosophical lnstruments of t 
struction, may be obtained at his Establishment, 
ll and 12, Beak Street, Regent Street, London, W. 
The Prize Medal, 1802, is awarded to W. L., for excellence of 
Microscopes, Induction Coils, &e. 





UNRIVALLED PRIZE MEDAL 
OCK STITCH SEWING MACHINES, 


Manufactured by the WHEBLER and WILSON Manufac- 


turing Co., with all the recent Improvements, and additional 
Crystal C loth Presser, Binde r, Border, Hemmer, &c., &c. Will 
Stitch, Hem, Fell, Bind, Cord, Gather, and Embroider. Is simple 
in design, not liable to get out of order; elegant in appearance, 
strong and durable; the work will not ray el; and they will make 


from 500 to 2000 of the firmest and most regular Stitches per 
minute. They can be used equally well for the finest Muslin, or 
the thickest Cloth; and will stitch with great beauty and regu- 
larity every description of work that can be done by means of hand 
sewing, and with a speed equal to twelve seamstresses, 


Instruction gratis to every Purchaser. 
Illustrated Prospectus Gratis and Post Free. 
OFFICES AND SALE ROOMS.—130, Regent Street, W, 
Manufacturers of Foot's Patent Umbrella Stand, 





OWLANDS’ KALYDOR exerts the most 


soothing, cooling, and purifying action on the skin, eradi- 
cates freckles, ~e — 1. es discolorat on, and other cutaneous 
visitations ; izes a healthy arity of complexion, and a 
softness and delicacy of skin, Yr ce 4s, 6d, and 8s, 6d, per bottle, 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 
*.* Ask for “ ROWLAN DS’ KALYDOR,” and beware of spuri- 
ous and pernicious articles under the name of “ Kalydor.” 





OTHING IMPOSSIBLE.—The 


and most useful Savewtion of the day, AGUA AMAREL 
Messrs. JOHN GOSNELL & “tn ge King Court, Lombard 
Street, Perfumers to Her M respectful offer to the 
ublie this truly marvellous fluid eich ually restores the 
human hair to its pristine hue—no rae er at what age. The 
Agua Amarella has none of the properties of dyes; it, on the 
contrary, is beneficial to the system, and when the hair is once 
resto one application per month will keep it in gree colour, 
A single hottie will suffice, price one guinea; half es, 10s. 
Testimonials from artistes of the highest order and from indi- 
vieeee of undoubted respectability may be inspected on ap- 
plication. 





RICE’S PATENT CANDLE COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 


Pricr’s “New Nigut Lieuts,” burnt in glasses, without 
water, give a pure white light, and do not flicker. Price 6d. per 


Parawax §. 3, for lighting dinner-tables. These candles, con- 
Pat perfect in appearance and light, burning long, are not 
de 

“PRICE'S CANDLES, WHICH BDO NOT DROP GREASE WHEN 
CARRIED,” sold in Is. and 3s, boxes, used as bed-room candles, 
save carpets and ‘resses, 


BELMONT, Vauxhall, London, 8, 





LD BOTTLED PORT, 28, 000 DOZ, 

Vintages on Pt -21, -27, -31 Ma +" -42 ~46, -47, -50, -51; 
now bottling, 100 Pipes 1858's, -60's, Bottled Solera, 
Sherries, Clarets of 1884, -41, -51, my mf gh A: « Yquem, 
1847. Clic a s and Roederer’s Champagne, also dry 


Hocks an selles of 1 
all \w}nee cn Application. 


Establis ’ 
GEORGE SMITH, 86, Great Tower Street, &c., London, and 
Park Row, Greenwich. 

The S. Martin, Malaga, exclusively set apart on account of its 
purity, age ,and richness, for Holy Communion, 50s 

Best Rota Tent ie okt . net cash; also alight pure red 
wipe. at A. 9 Sing le le sent as sam 

Pale an 


Li lica randy. Jamaica Rum, 
age of three generations. Old Store Scotch and Lrish Whiskey. 


AU- DE-VIE.—This Pure Pale Brandy, 


per gal gallon, & poouijerty Ria, from Goxme. “in Pr and mh 
tions re 





onpentas Cognac. —_ bot- 
tles, 38s. yy ys a case Ay the country rr 
Carri *aid.—No Agents, and to be obtained t2- of ibNie 


BRE & Co., Old urnival’s Distillery, Holborn, E.C., 
30, Regent Street, Waterloo Place, 8.W., London, Pri 
free o on, 





(JOLOURED FLANNEL SHIRTS.—Prize 


edal awarded to THRESH ER and GLENNY for v fine 
and superior FLANNEL SHIRTS, India tweed suits, and India 
gauze waistco-. 


PL. 
Lists of prices on application to THRESHER one GynyEE, 


Outfitters, next door to Somerset House, 8 





THE VIVARIUM, No. 4, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, 


AQUARIUMS OF ALL FORMS, SIZES, 


Finns and every togstate for he esa of this ving page ot 
nate, oe eve 8 r the s iis living 7) 
ral History. at Moderate Prices, 


HANDELIERS FOR DINING-ROOM 


AND LIBRARY, Candelabra, Moderator Lamps, in Bronze 
Ormolu, China and’Glass. Statuettes in Parian, Vases an 


other Ornaments. 
OSLER, &, Oxford Street, W. 


SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
Wall [ehtoand Lustres, px Ses Gas and Candles, Table Glass,&c. 
Glass Dinner Services s, from £7 5s, 
Glass Dessert Services for fo 2 persons, tr from £2. 
FE ah oar = plai fe 7 ts 
Export, and Vornithing Orders promptly executed. 
LONDON.—Showrooms, 45, Oxford Street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM.—Manufactory and Showrooms, Broad Street, 
Established 1807. 
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Now ready, the Sxconp Eprt10n, revised, price 7s. 6d. 


The Types of Genesis briefly 
CONSIDERED as REVEALING the DEVELOPMENT 
of HUMAN NATURE, By Anprew Jvxus. 


London: Loxemay, Gaszw, & Co., 14, Ludgate Hill, 
Friday next will be 


On seed Fite L, in 8vo., with 
Six Maps, a coloured Plate, and -three Woodcut 
Illustrations, price lis., cloth, 


Lectures on the History of 


ENGLAND, delivered at Chorleywood by WittuM 
Lowemay. Vorvme the First, from the Earliest Times 
to the Death of King Epwarp II. (a.p, 1327); with a 
Copious InpxEx. ; 


*.* The Firrn Lecrvrs, comprising the Reign of 
Edward II., with a Map of Scotland in the 13th Century, 
and a Plan of the Battle of Bannockburn, will be ready on 
the same day, price 4s. 6d. 


London: Loneman, Gauxn, and Co., 14, Ludgate Hill. 





THE NEW NOVELS, 


NOW BEADY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
HEART and CROSS. By the Author of 
“ Margaret Maitland.” One Vol. 
“ A charming tale.” —Odbserver 





“A most delightful story.” —Messenger. 
LIVE IT DOWN. J. C. Jeaffreson, 
Turrp Epitron, Revised, Vols. 





CECIL BEAUMONT. By the Hon. C. 
Srvuarr Savizz. Three Vols. 


The DESERTED HOUSE of HAWKS- 
WORTH. Three Vols. 


“This story is unusually well told.”—Daily News. 





Hurst and Bracxztt, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 





NEW NOVEL BY MR. HENRY KINGSLEY. 





Immediately will be published, 


AUSTIN 


By HENRY 


ELLIOT. 


KINGSLEY, 


Author of “ Ravensnor,”’ &c, 





MACMILLAN & CO, 


LONDON AND CAMBRIDGE. 





NEW NOVEL 
Br ras Avrnor or “ THE INITIALS,” and “QUITS,” 





Now ready, at all the Libraries, in Two Vols, 


AT ODDS. 


By tuz Avurnor or “‘ THE INITIALS,” and ‘‘ QUITS.” 
Ricuarp Bentixr, New Burlington Street. 





Now ready, 8vo., with many Illustrations and Maps, 16s. 


PERSONAL NARRATIVE 
OF 
THREE YEARS’ SERVICE IN CHINA, 


Including Expeditions to various Parts hitherto 
Vnexplored, 


By LIEUT.-COL. FISHER, C.B., Royal Engineers, 


Ricuarp Beytiery, Publisher in Ordinary to 
Her Majesty. 





Now ready, at all the Libraries, crown 8vo., price 6s., 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE 


Beauties of Tropical Scenery. 
and SKETCHES OF OBJECTS OF INTEREST. With 


Notes, Historical and Explanatory. By the Author of | 


** The Nuptials of Barcelona.” 


*This work contains many beauties.’’— Morning Post. 

“A volume of word-pictures,”— 5 

“His Cnoeasens make the reader’s mouth water for the 
luxuries and charms of both sea and land in those parts. The 
notes at the end are by no means the least interesting or valu- 
able ion of the wee eine Ly Sen totem taint 

= scenery of those climates m well inspire a 
poet.”—vohn Bull. ” 
London: Ropar? Harpwicxe, 192, Piccadilly. 





MRS. EDWIN JAMES’S NEW WORK. 
Wanderings of a_ Beauty. 


By Mrs. Epwiy James. One Shilling. 
London: Rovtieper, Warns, and RocriepeGr, 
Farringdon 5 





Fish Culture. A _ Practical 


Gnide to the Modern System of Rearing and Breeding 
Fish, By Freancis Francis. 


London: Rovrixepes, Warne, and Rovrieper, 
Parringdon Street. 





TheSpas ofEurope. By.Julius 


Atrtnavs, M.D, In One Vol., 8vo., pp. 516, cloth, price 12s, 
Triinyer & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London. 





This day is published, 8vo. sewed, price 1s., 


A Voice from Motherland, 


Answering Mrs. H. Beecher Stowe’s Appeal. By Crvis 
ANGLICUS. 


Triinyer & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London, 





DEEP WATERS. 
A NOVEL. 


BY 


MISS ANNA DRURY. 


Author of “ Misrepresentation,” ‘Friends and Fortune,” &c, 
In Three Volumes, post 8vo. 


BERTHA’S REPENTANCE. 
A TALE. 


BY 


J. FRASER CORKRAN, 
Author of “Once upon a Time,” “ East and West,” &e, 


Post 8yo. 9s. 
LIFE IN THE SOUTH 
COMMENCEMENT OF THE WAR. 


A BLOCKADED BRITISH SUBJECT, 


Being a Social History of those who took part in the 
Battles, from a personal acquaintance with them in their 
own Homes, 

Two Vols. post 8vo., 21s. 


“From these volumes the reader can realise without difficulty 
the present condition of the new Confede . The domestic 
institution was carefully observed and studied, and the author 
daily described scenes which have now found a place in her 
work as appropriate illustrations of Southern life,”—Presa, 


ROBA DI ROMA. 


WILLIAM W. STORY. 
Second Edition, Two Vols., post 8vo., 21s. 


* Whoever reads this work will rise from the perusal as well 
acquainted with the out-o’-doors life of Rome as if he had spent 
ears in the EternalCity. Nothing calculated to fix the atten- 
ion or excite the interest of a stranger is omitted by Mr. Story 
in the ample record of his experience, which teems with the 
most vivid recollections, and is pareseee by the most pictur- 
esque details. An enumeration of the contents of his volume is 
like the bill of fare of a promising dinner, and the contents 
themselves resemble the dinner when thecookery is first-rate.” 


—Ezaminer. 

“Till Rome shall fall, the City of the Seven Hills will be inex- 
haustible as a subject of interest. ‘Kobi di Roma’ contains the 
gatherings of an honest observer and a real artist. ... It has 
permanent value to entitle it to a place of honour on the shelf 

8s Kome-books,’’—Athenaum. 
given us a most pleasant addition to 








CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 





| A NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION OF MILMAN’S 


HISTORY OF THE JEWS, 


Now Ready, Third Edition, revised throughout, and 
enlarged, With a New Preface. Three volwmes, 8vo., 36s., 


The History of the Jews, 


from the EARLIEST PERIOD, continued to MODERN 


TIMES. By Henry Hart Mirman, D.D., Dean of St. 
Paul’s. Author of “‘ History of Christianity,”’ ‘‘ History 
of Latin Christianity,” &c. 


“T have been uested, I m urged, to publish a new 
edition of this work, which appeared upwards of thirty years 
ago. I am naturally anxious that a book which has, it may 
seem, lived so 1 and maintained some place, however humble, 
in the literature oF the country, should be offered in a form less 
unworthy .f the favour which it has found with many rs. 
I have refrained from expanding the early history to any great 
extent. The any | of the later period I have enlarged very 
considerably.”—Author’s Preface, 


Jounw Murray, Albemarle Street. 





THE TRAVELLER’S COMPANIOW. 





Now Ready, Third Edition, thoroughly revised and 
greatly enlarged, with Woodcuts, post 8vo., 7s, 6d. 


The Art of Travel; or, Hints 


ON THE SHIFTS AND CONTRIVANCES AVAIL- 
ABLE IN WILD COUNTRIES. By Francis Gatroyn, 
F.R.G.S., Author of ‘‘ The Explorer in South Africa,”’ 


*‘Mr. Galton publishes this little volume for the use of tourists 
who travel far and ‘rough it.’ It would also put some useful 
ideas into the heads of men who stay at home.’”’—Ezaminer, 

“‘A series of recipes for the alleviation of every imaginable 
difficulty that can beset a man in the wilderness. As far as our 
own experience will Fhe y us—and we have had the fortune or 
misfortune to be ob personally to test many of them—we 
can strongly commend them.’’—Leader. 

“Mr, Galton has collected much valuable and practical infor- 
mation in the present volume, which is intendedas a mannal for 
all explorers, emigrants, missionaries, or soldiers. It will be 
aaae S useful supplement to Murray’s Handbooks,” —Literary 

azette. 

“A handbook such as this might prove a friend in need, even 
to an old traveller, while to a young one, who intends to renture 
beyond railways, it must be invaluable.”—Atheneum, 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





A NEW MANUAL OF ETHNOLOGY. 


Next Week, post 8vo., 
A Popular History of the 


RACES OF THE OLD WORLD, Designed as a Manual 
ofEthnology. By Cuaruxs L. Brace, Author of ‘‘Travels 
in Hungary,’’ &c. 


Joun Mvrriy, Albemarle Street, 





Shortly will be published, in One Volume, 8vo., 


MEDITATIONS ON LIFE 


AND ITS 
Religous Duties. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN 


BY 


FREDERICA ROWAN. 


PUBLISHED BY 
Her Majesty’s Gracious Permission. 


BEING THE COMPANION VOLUME TO 


MEDITATIONS ON DEATH AND ETERNITY 


Messrs. Triisner & Co. have much pleasure in an-- 
nouncing the immediate publication of a Companion 
Volume to the ‘‘ Meditations on Death and Eternity,’’ 
published by Her Majesty’s most gracious permission, 

The Meditations contained in the forthcoming volume, 
—which embrace Life and its Religious Duties, and which 
in so far are of a less mournful character than those 
which have becn consecrated in the mind of the public 
by their connexion with the melancholy bereavement of 
our beloved Queen—have, like these, been selected by 
Her Majesty, and the translation, executed by Miss 
Frederica Rowan, is, by permission, dedicated to Her 
Royal Highness the Princess Louis of Hesse (Princess 
Alice of Great Britain and Ireland). 


The subjects of these Meditations—which each and all 
inculcate the permeation, as it were, of the character by 


deep yon earnestness, and represent growth in like- 
ness to 1 as the great object of man’s life—are as 
follows :— 
1, Reflections on the Opening , 16, Patience and Gentleness 
of a New Year, subdue all hearts. 
2. Providence. ° to respect those who 
3. The Religion of Childhood. are inferior to you, 
4. The Importance of Religious | 18. Equanimity. 
Principles in Youth, 19. Self-know 


God's Kule. 
Men’s Estimate of Life. 


5. 20. Anxiety about the Future. 
z. The Power of Conscience, : 
9. 


21. Unmerited Suffering 

22. God is my Comforter. 
Everything in Jesus. 23. God’s Voice in the Human 
How is the Christian Prin- 


Heart. 
ciple of Growth in Per-!| 24, The Duty of setting a Good 
fection to be carried outin Exam Je: 
2%. Sins of Omission 


Daily Life ? . 
10. Ditto. Ditto. No, 2, 26, _ the Author of his own 


11. The Power of er. 
12. Love and Pear ar bed. 
13. Religious Devotion. 


Li 
14, Curieben Faith. 
15, Every Man has his Price. 


‘ate. 

27. Greatness of Soul. 

28. That which is of God must 
Triumph, 





Trisyer & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London, 
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